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INTRODUCTION. 



Reading, whether silent or oral, is the process of 
interpreting written discourse. This involves both 
the printed form and the content of the discourse. 
When the child enters school he has considerable skill 
in the interpretation of oral discourse ; but he now 
comes upon an obstacle in the printed language. 
Hence the first phase of reading work is to secure 
skill in the interpretation of the written symbols of 
discourse. The new symbol must be gotten out of 
the way, so that the pupil may live in immediate touch 
with the thought, as he has been accustomed to do in 
the case of oral speech. When this has been accom- 
plished, to a fair degree, text-books are placed in the 
hands of pupils, and henceforth they have a contin- 
ued experience with thought through printed symbols. 
They are now reading to learn ; whereas before they 
were learning to read, in the narrow sense of inter- ^ 
preting symbols. 

But the ordinary didactic prose which the pupil is 
required to interpret in the lessons assigned from the 
text does not cover the whole of discourse interpreta- 
tion. Skill in the interpretation of literary discourse 
must be sought in a line of its own; and the ad- 
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iv INTRODUCTION 

vanced reading work in the grades, as well as the lit- 
erary work in the high school, has for its special 
object skill in the interpretation of literary discourse. 
Having mastered the symbols of discourse, the stu- 
dent is ready to enter on the special line of literary 
interpretation. Advanced reading should be quite 
exclusively literary; for all the other lessons fur- 
nish an abundant opportunity for drill in the. inter- 
pretation of didactic discourse. That it requires spe- 
cial training to interpret literary discourse no one will 
question ; and if systematic attention is not given to 
it in the special line of reading work, the training to 
such interpretation will be missed altogether. 

Furthermore, primary reading, which has for its 
immediate purpose skill in the interpretation of the 
printed symbols of discourse, consists also in literary 
interpretation. Symbols cannot be learned directly, 
but must be approached under the impulse of their 
informing ideas. To the child the motive is not the 
symbols, but the life contained therein. Hence it 
approaches a piece of discourse with the same motive 
as does the advanced student. Since the child's chief 
interest is in literary discourse, he should secure his 
skill in language interpretation imder the literary im- 
pulse. It may be observed that the child constructs 
discourse under the impulse of ideal sentiment ; it is 
inevitably a poet. It naturally speaks in figures of 
speech and poetic imagery. The first reader should 
be to the child what Dickens is to the more advanced 
student. 
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INTRODUCTION V 

It thus appears that the whole course of work in 
reading, from the primary grade through the high 
school, is chiefly literary. This fact is recognized in 
making school readers ; for there is always, in these 
later days, a predominance of literary selections ; and 
it may be a question if all selections should not be 
such. Practically, at any rate, a line of work runs 
through the public school consisting chiefly of literary 
interpretation. Hence the method of literary inter- 
pretation is of primary interest to every teacher. 

The first question that arises for solution is. How 
and where shall we search £or this melhod ? Can it 
be imported or invented and labeled as somebody's 
system? Can we not find it somewhere in our cata- 
logue of methods ; as, the word method, the sentence 
method, the phonic method, the analytic method, the 
synthetic method, the cumulative method, etc. ? All 
such are partial and confusing. The compass that 
guides the teacher out of the woods is the fact that 
every subject contains its own method. The method 
of a given subject is not something to be applied to 
it ; it is the life and structure of the subject itself. 
The nature of literature determines how literature 
must be thought; and, therefore, how it must be 
taught. 

The following chapter on the nature of literature is 
simply a search after the method in literature ; and 
the succeeding interpretation of the four selections is 
for the purpose of making clear the spirit and method 
of literary interpretation as indicated in the first chap- 
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ter. These selections are used as means to illustrate 
method in literary analysis, and are not given for their 
own value. Yet on this last score no apology need be 
made for the selections ; for I .do not see how the 
Beading Circle Board could have made better selec- 
tions, if the purpose had been solely direct literary 
help to the teacher. And further, let it be noted, that 
each of the selections is a treatise on pedagogy, if it 
be pedagogically interpreted. I am accustomed to use 
these selections; and others like them, for strictly ped- 
agogical instruction. It was not my purpose to make 
such use of them in the following discussions ; but it 
is hoped that those who study this book in the Teach- 
ers' Beading Circle will do so. If this should not be 
done, the deep inspiration of the selections in them- 
selves is necessary to a true professional spirit. We 
often miss, the best professional help by supposing 
that it can be found only in what is labeled profes- 
sional. The teacher lives on the same bread as oth- 
ers, but his bread is transmuted into teaching power ; 
and so he must read much of what other people read, 
but his reading is transformed into the spirit and the 
power of a teacher. If, then, the analysis of the 
selections should serve a threefold purpose at the same 
time, the general wealth of value will exalt the main 
purpose of securing a true method of reading and lit- 
erary study in the public schools of Indiana. 

ARNOLD TOMPKINS. 

University of IiiLinois, April 6, 1896. 
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LITERARY INTERPRETATIONS. 



THE NATURE OF LITERATURE. 

The most searching question about an object always 
calls for its nature. The word "nature" has refer- 
ence to the birth of the object, as when we speak of 
one's nativity. The nature of a thing is its produc- 
tive energy. When the mathematician wishes to give 
the most fundamental idea of a mathematical concept 
he presents it in the act of genesis ; as, a line is a 
moving point, a plane is a moving line, a solid is 
a moving surface, etc. All mathematical demonstra- 
tions are based in movement. A fallacy is revealed 
in a contradiction of mental activities. 

There is an energy which produces maple-trees, 
and this productive energy is their nature. All things 
in the world have come to be, under a force that 
makes them what they are. Such is the essence of 
the thing. In forming a concept the mind is seeking 
the nature or energy which multiplies itself indefi- 
nitely in individuals. The productive energy and the 
individuals produced are taken together ; hence the 
application of the word " concept," — to take together. 

What, then, should be our concept of literature ? 
Here are countless selections which must have a com- 
mon nature, — nativity, — a common genesis. They 
are all unified in that nature, just as all triangles are 
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2 LITERARY INTERPRETATIONS 

unified in an energy and form of motion which can 
produce triangles indefinitely. Broadly conceived, the 
answer seems simple enough. Literature is bom of a 
desire to communicate thought ; it is language in the 
process of making such communication. Literature is 
based on the relation of two minds to each other, — a 
desire of each to participate in the life and thought of 
the other. Literature is not the only means of such 
participation, but it is such means limited to language 
as the participating medium. Hence the word " litera- 
ture " — the life of man recorded in letters. This, 
however, makes literature synonymous with discourse, 
which includes all that is recorded in writing; as an 
almanac, a college catalogue, a show-bill, a poem, or 
an encyclopedia. When we speak of the literature of 
a nation or of a people we include all their life and 
thought which has found lodgment in language. 

But in the present discussion we are to use the 
word in a much narrower sense, — a sense synony- 
mous with poetry, — poetry in its true meaning. It 
will be helpful at this point for the reader to compare 
the definitions of poetry and literature from various 
sources, and to note that in the closest statement of 
either the other is included. It is well to use the 
words " literature " and " poetry " interchangeably, in 
order to hold ourselves to the fundamental conception 
involved. The two are one in essence ; the popular 
distinction as to form has little value. Thus we are 
confronted by the question as to what literature is in 
the narrow sense, — the sense in which the word will 
be used in the following discussion. 

The abiding consciousness in life is that of bondage ; 
the constant effort of life is to remove such bondage. 
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THE NATURE OF LITERATURE 3 

Man feels the limits of lime and space, and this 
prompts the effort to remove these limitations. His 
physical environment enslaves him, and he enters the 
combat for victory. He strives to subdue the earth 
and obtain mastery over the forces that limit him. In 
social life he may be ruled by masters ; and, chafing 
under the oppressive yoke of civil bondage, he strikes 
a blow for civil freedom and helps to make the history 
of the world. 

But the bondage to nature and to fellow-man is 
slight as compared with that imposed by himself. The 
demands of his physical nature are imperious. Pas- 
sions and appetite prey upon him. His lower nature 
is a constant weight against his upward tendency. He 
is in constant struggle for victory over himself. And 
this is not a struggle merely against the limitations 
imposed by his lower and sensuous nature. If no 
temptation allure him and no appetite prey upon him, 
he is still conscious of limitations within the realm 
of his own being. His infinite spiritual nature has 
a sense of. its finiteness, and his finite nature has a 
sense of its infinite possibilities. The soul knows 
itself to be illimitable, and yet limited. Its ideal pos- 
sibilities are limited in the reality ; just as every indi- 
vidual object has a universal truth within it, and its 
individuality is a limit to its imiversality. The indi- 
vidual strives to be the universal which it embodies, 
and the universal makes war with the individual 
which constrains it. It is the conflict between the 
real and the ideal. The ideal is a disturbing princi- 
ple in every real. The freedom which every rational 
being seeks is that of the ideal within the real. Such 
is rational or spiritual freedom. Life is a conscious 
effort for the realization of spiritual freedom. Hu- 
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4 LITERARY INTERPRETATIONS 

manity strives to realize • itself — to free itself — in 
the individual. This is the whole concern of man's 
life. Whatever else he may be doing is by the way, 
and only a means to this supreme aim. 

Literature, along with all other forms of fine art, is 
the product of the soul's effort to realize in conscious- 
ness its ideal and true self. Its genetic principle is 
life itself ; or, ignoring the outer form, literature is 
life experience, — the experience the soul has with 
itself in striving for the realization of its own true 
worth. As the triangle is constructed by a peculiar 
form of activity, so literature is born of a peculiar 
form of the soul's activity under the impulse of self- 
realization. Thus literature is life primarily, and not 
form. The form is only the manifestation of the life. 

THE THEME. 

Broadly, then, literature deals with human life. It 
does not treat of plants or planets, of rocks or rivers, 
of material things or physical laws. Its problem is 
within the spiritual world of man's own experience. 
Of course other subjects deal with human life, but 
literature deals with that which is universal and essen- 
tial in human nature. The constructive energy of 
literature, as already stated, is that of the soul in 
striving to realize its inherent and ideal worth. Hu- 
manity is striving to appear in the individual. Hence 
literature does not deal with the superficial and pass- 
ing interests of life. Every individual has private 
interests which are not essential to his humanity, and 
which may find no place in the lives of others. Such 
isolated experiences are not the subject-matter of lit- 
erature. When the poet gives utterance to his own 
experience he voices also the experience of the race. 
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Lowell tells us that a literary man must not air his 
private liver complaint to the public. Literature can- 
not even treat of class interests; it must voice the 
humanity in man. 

Thus we come, to the great fact of the universality 
of literature. When Whittier says — 

" Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these : ' It might have been/" — 

he is voicing universal experience. And all hearts 
respond to the relief when he says : — 

<' Ah, well ! for ns all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes ; 
And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its g^ye away I " 

In " The Barefoot Boy " Whittier quickens the uni- 
versal sympathy for the joys of boyhood. In reading 
" Little Lord Fauntleroy " there is universal response 
to the kindness which begets kindness. The fox in 
the fable, after exhausting himself by jumping to 
reach the sweet and luscious grapes, skulked away 
declaring the grapes to be sour. And so man, in fail- 
ing, diminishes the object of his search in the dis- 
appointment and defeat which survive, -^sop has 
voiced this sentiment for more than two thousand 
years, and it has been the heart's method of recovery 
since its first disappointment. Millet's "Angelus" 
is renowned, not because of its attributes as a mere 
picture, but because it touches. a universal chord of 
religious devotion. " Breaking Home Ties " found a 
lingering response in every observer in the World's 
Fair Art Gallery. In " In Memoriam " Tennyson is 
wrestling with the problem of bereavement, and trying 
to ground his faith in the immortality of love ; so that 
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he may at least feel that it is " better to hare loved 
and lost than never to have loved at all." In this he 
speaks the race's effort to free itself from the bondage 
of bereavement; it is the heart's own problem, — the 
problem of humanity. 

Thus literature is born of that which is essential and 
abiding in human nature. It does not voice the tem- 
poral and accidental in human life. It belongs to no 
class or country. It knows neither time nor place ; it 
can neither be dated nor located. " Its place is apart, 
where time has no sway in the pure realm of art." 

We often try to compliment an author by saying 
that he is American ; as when it is said that Bryant is 
our distinctively American poet., Let it be hoped that 
such praise is not merited. In a superficial sense, one 
may be called an English writer because he is an 
Englishman and uses the English language ; but if he 
speak from the true fountain of literature in the inner 
life, his nationality disappears and the English lan- 
guage becomes too narrow for his theme, which is 
soon translated into various tongues. Again, the 
writer may use local incidents and local scenery of this 
coimtry or that, but these are only accidents and mere 
conveniences to his purpose. In this sense Bryant is 
quite American. In " Thanatopsis," " the hills rock- 
ribbed and ancient as the sun " were Bryant's own 
Berkshire hills, but that freedom from the blighting 
thought of death which comes from contemplating the 
sublime composure with which nature views death is 
for humanity and not for America. The waterfowl 
by which Bryant expressed faith in the guidance of 
Divine Providence was an American bird, but the 
faith which it symbolized is the ideal of every human 
heart. Longfellow, taking an incident in colonial life, 
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wrote "Evangeline," and so might be said to be a 
colonial poet ; but the constancy of woman's devotion, 
which is the inspiring soul of the poem, is of human 
interest the world over. Bums wrote in the Scotch 
dialect about his own Scotch mouse, but the tender 
sympathy for the " sleekit, cow'rin, tim'rous beastie," 
which his plow colter had so rudely thrust from its 
nest, had in it nothing of Scotch accent. And when, 
by way of consolation, he says to the mouse, — 

" Still thou art blest compared wi' me ! 
The present only toucheth thee : 
But, Och ! I backward cast my e*e 

On prospects drear ; 
An' forward, though I canna see, 

I gxiess 9X^ feoTy^ — 

he is expressing hmnan — not Scotch — nature. The 
Hoosier poet Riley is Hoosier in his dialect, but uni- 
versal in his tender sympathy, touching pathos, and 
playful humor. " That old Sweetheart of Mine " is 
neither his nor a Hoosier, but an omnipresent haunt- 
ing vision to the sons and daughters of men. 

Just in proportion as literature assumes temporal 
and local value does it lose literary character. Whit- 
tier's war poem, " Massachusetts to Virginia," is a 
masterpiece when considered in relation to what occa- 
sioned it, but it loses point and value in the calming 
of the troubled waters ; but " Snow-Bound " is as en- 
during as the home life about the fireside which it cel- 
ebrates. A literary theme must not be subject to the 
vicissitudes of time and place. As Lowell well puts 
it, " Literature that loses its meaning, or the best part 
of it, when it gets beyond the sight of the parish stee- 
ple, is not what I understand by literature. To tell 
you when you cannot fully taste a book that it is b§- 
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cause it is too thoroughly national is to condemn the 
book. To say it of a poem is even worse, for it is to 
say that what should be true of the whole compass of 
human nature is true only to some north-and-by-east- 
half -east point of it. I can understand the nationality 
of Firdusi when, looking sadly back to the former glo- 
ries of his coimtry, he tells us that ' the nightingale 
still sings old Persian ; ' I can understand the nation- 
ality of Burns when he turns his plow aside to spare 
the rough burr thistle, and hopes he may write a song 
or two for dear auld Scotia's sake. That sort of na- 
tionality belongs to a country of which we are all 
citizens, — that country of the heart which has no 
boundaries laid down on the map." 

This standard of universality is of great value in 
tracing the history of literature, and is itself further 
illustrated and made distinct in that process. Chau- 
cer ranks fairly well as thus measured, and stands 
out from among his contemporaries because he rose 
to the point of speaking to man as man. He fol- 
lowed the period of great discoveries, and of the Re- 
formation in which man discovered himself. Chau- 
cer was born of the Renaissance ; and the historical 
conditions permitted the enjoyment of life on its own 
accoimt. Chaucer indulges in the overplus and luxury 
of life, — in life as all know it and enjoy it. Then 
followed the Wars of the Roses and other depress- 
ing influences ; and for two hundred years the writ- 
ings of men are distracted and limited to partial 
views and conflicting interests. And then comes the 
new lease on life ; and with it Spenser, Shakespeare, 
and Milton. Shakespeare is the product and expo- 
nent of the soul's full consciousness of itself, and 
measures above the other two by the standard of uni- 
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versality and freedom of life, by virtue of which all 
three were poets. Spenser shackled the freedom of his 
poetic life by striving to expoimd a system of ethical 
philosophy, and Milton became a theologian in blank 
verse. Both sang in numbers and soared in beauti- 
ful imagery, and were moved by poetic elevation of 
thought ; but the ethical framework of the one and 
the religious dogma of the other forced them to stand 
in the outer court of life, where they may only speak 
indirectly and about life, instead of being inner ora- 
cles voicing the constitution of life itself. 

Literature sank again under the weight of historical 
conditions which bore a peculiar product in Dryden, 
Pope, Swift, and Addison. These formed the crit- 
ical school of writers, for they were the censors of the 
times. Dryden prostituted his powers to the whims of 
a capricious and vulgar public. Pope was the critic 
of style and of the foibles of society; while Swift 
lashed the school, the church, and the state. Addison 
and Steele took the opposite mode, and tried to incul- 
cate a positive morality. But all of these addressed 
themselves to the local and the temporal. They grew 
out of an historical condition which they helped to 
regenerate; but when the regeneration came, their 
literature lost its point and chief value. There is, of 
course, something of literary merit in these writers ; 
but they are to be read chiefly from an historical in- 
terest and not for the content embodied, with some 
exceptions in favor of Addison. They missed the uni- 
versality of life, and are now sustained only by ex- 
ternal literary workmanship. This does not mean 
that such writings are not valuable. Swift struck a 
rugged blow in a good cause, and the gentle influ- 
ence of Addison must be felt even to our own time ; 
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but they fall short of pure literature, as measured by 
the highest standard. Later there may be occasion to 
point out the literary element in these writings ; it is 
the purpose now to discount them only on the side of 
their aim and content ; and this by way of further 
illustrating the true nature of literature. 

Suppose we now hasten on to a more favorable his- 
torical period, until we arrive at Wordsworth. We hear 
him say, " My heart leaps up when I behold a rainbow 
in the sky." Now we have risen to mountain air, and 
the heart beats freely. This sentiment does not de- 
pend on peculiar local conditions. It is everywhere 
in place, and can never get out of date. " The sun- 
shine is a glorious birth," and must ever be so, for 
the very law of one's being is to seek a new and a 
glorious birth. And so we might pass on and illus- 
trate the fact that Tennyson and Browning, and our 
household American literary writers, ring true to the 
test of universality. They voice the humanity of 
man, his nature and inner constitution. Paraphras- 
ing Emerson, they speak that in their own private 
heart which they believe to be true for all men. 

This standard of universality and humanity not only 
sets the boundary line to the field of literature, but it 
suggests the scale by which literature is to be graded 
within the limits set. Life has depth as well as 
breadth ; and what is universal in the truest sense is 
also fundamental. Each individual has superficial 
interests, a surface play of thought and sentiment; 
but under this the deeper current which moves life as 
a whole. Each man has an innermost core of life out 
of which spring all the issues of his life. In respect 
to all the superficial sentiments and external manifes- 
tations of the man, this inner constructive principle 
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of his life is his fundamental and universal self. That 
deeper energy in the soul which constructs life itself 
is the same energy which constructs the deeper and 
truer literature. 

While all enjoy the balmy air, the bright sunshine, 
the social pleasantries of wit and humor, and the like, 
these are not the fundamental impulses of life ; and 
while such sentiments are fit experiences for litera- 
ture they cannot form the substance of the highest 
grade pf literature. A poem of Hood's, in which the 
chief merit is in the pun, appeals to a proper and 
rational experience of human life ; but the experience 
involved does not have controlling power in life, as 
does the faith in the guiding power of Divine Provi- 
dence, which is the experience Bryant awakens in 
" To a Waterfowl." " The Chambered Nautilus " 
stirs within the soul a feeling of its ideal worth, and 
stimulates to a striving for a fuller and a freer spirit- 
ual life. Eemove from the soul such impulses and 
man is at once robbed of his manhood. The superfi- 
cial details of life are ordered by this central impulse. 
Holmes could well say, " Through the deep caves of 
thought I hear a voice that sings." 

Thus the highest grade of literature has its source 
" through the deep caves of thought," and appeals to 
the most fundamental sentiments of life. 

Having collected within the field of literature all 
those productions which appeal to universal experi- 
ence, the next step is to set them in the order of de- 
gree in which they appeal to the innermost life of the 
soul. In this we have a closer standard than before 
for testing writers and historical movements in litera- 
ture, as well as the value of partictJar selections. It 
is said that Shakespeare is a great poet. If true, he 
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must be such through the profundity of his theme. 
He is a master of expression, and of the dramatic art 
in general ; but not by such things alone, nor chiefly 
by such, could he have achieved greatness. He must 
be tested by the depth to which he searches himian 
life. For instance, in " The Merchant of Venice " 
we find two great spiritual forces contending for the 
mastery : one, that which binds and cements mankind 
together; the other, that which separates and dis- 
perses them. Just as in the physical world tljere is 
a centripetal and a centrifugal force, so in the spir- 
itual world there are the binding forces of kindness, 
sympathy, friendship, and love ; and the dissipating 
forces of selfishness, avarice, and revenge. These are 
not only the antagonizing forces in society at large, 
but are the contending forces in each individual life, 
— ever present and pervasive in every character and 
in all conduct. The reader, living through the stress 
and storm of the play, finds himself exercised to the 
innermost, and feels that he has enthroned himself in 
the beauty of sympathy and love above his own selfish- 
ness, avarice, and hate. It misses the point to iden- 
tify these opposing principles in the Christian and 
the Jewish raees. This was only a convenient and an 
effective scheme of the poet by which he brought 
home to every individual the contradiction in his own 
nature, with a realizing sense that the greatest of all 
is charity. 

Returning again to the critical school, of which 
Pope was the chief exponent, we find no song that 
searches the heart ; no depth of passion ; no regenera- 
tive truth. The men of this school keep on the out- 
skirts of life, giving prudential advice to a wayward 
age, working reforms through the power of pungent 
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humor, or venting personal spite in biting sarcasm. 
" The arc which he (Addison) and his friend Steele 
traversed was not the entire arc of human passion. 
It usually excluded profound emotion, whether of awe, 
pathos, terror, anger, or indignation. . . . They swept 
around from satire to reflection, and from reflection 
back to satire, through a luminous curve of whimsi- 
cality, caricature, story, portrait, description, allegory, 
criticism, and speculation."^ 

Dropping down now upon '^Intimations of Im- 
mortality," or " Ip Memoriam," a higher order of 
literature is at once recognized in discerning that life 
is brought face to face with its deepest interests. 
Such a standard is the fundamental test of literary 
selection. The author may be complimented as to 
his slyle, — the purity of his language, the neatness 
and compactness of his expression, the music of his 
verse, his picturesque and suggestive imagery, — but 
unless his work bear the fundamental life test his 
writing can have but superficial value. In all critical 
estimates, then, the foregoing test must first be made ; 
and if there be not found a worthy theme and genuine 
substance of life further estimate of the selection is 
useless. 

Such a standard is of service, not only for the liter* 
ary critic, but for the general reader and the teacher. 
Shall I read this or that? is a question of life and 
death. If I read this I cannot read that. I must 
read the one which has the more of spiritual suste- 
nance in it, or miss some good of life. Shall I read 
"Trilby" or "Les Mis^rables"? That ought not 
to depend upon a craze, or upon anything strange, 

1 Bascom, Philosophy of Literature. 
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curious, or unique in matter or style, but upon what 
can best administer unto my spiritual necessity. By 
this law the teacher selects for the pupil. Not that 
all the pupil's reading should be of the weightiest 
kind, but that it be properly balanced with that which 
is deep and earnest ; that in fact nothing be read 
that has not some needed spiritual power in it. This 
principle not only guides to an intelligent selection 
of reading matter for the pupil, but it determines 
the kind and the amount of emphasis to be given 
the selection made for study. Of, two selections or 
books, one may require only a passing notice, while 
the other merits days and weeks of meditation; de- 
pending precisely on the breadth and depth of life in 
the one as compared with that in the other. The 
lighter variety must find a place to meet the varied 
interests and necessities of life ; but there still remains 
the necessity for knowing the grade, as well as the 
kind, of the selections chosen. In no other way can 
the educational value of a selection be determined, 
and the richness and variety of the whole course be 
provided for. 

Pushing the same thought of universality in a little 
different direction, we come upon another distinction 
to be kept in mind in estimating a piece of literature ; 
namely, that of simplicity and complexity. The music 
made on an instrument of one string is not so good as 
that made upon one of many strings ; and that made 
upon one instrument is not so effective as that made 
on a variety of instruments. The greater the diversity 
the better, so long as there is unity. A piece of liter- 
ature may play on a single chord of the soul ; but to 
be a great poem, it must play on all the chords of the 
"many diapasoned maze through which the breath 
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of being strays." The more inclusive of human life 
a poem is, other things being equal, the higher is 
its grade. The theme must have breadth and depth, 
— must have volume ; all the chords of life must be 
touched in imison. A play of Shakespeare well illus- 
trates this principle. The ordinary lyric poem plays 
upon a single sentiment, as may be noted in "The 
Psalm of Life ; " while in " The Building of the Ship " 
many sentiments of life are fused into a larger and 
more complex whole. "In Memoriam" contains a 
breadth of life as well as a depth not to be found in 
Tennyson's " Brook." Bryant's " Sella " has greater 
diversity and richness of life than has his " Planting 
of the Apple-tree." " Home, Sweet Home " is touch- 
ing and tender, but it does not present such diversity 
and scope of life as does " Snow-Bound," or " The 
Cotter's Saturday Night." 

Thus in estimating a piece of literature not only its 
depth but its breadth must be taken into account. 
There must be variety and volume of life. As life is 
the product of its breadth by its depth, so literature 
must be the product of the same dimensions. The 
great poem is not a solo, but the whole orchestra. 

The movement of life which constructs literature, 
and to which literature appeals, must now be more 
definitely located in the relation of the ideal and the 
real, as suggested at the outset. The fundamental 
and essential in human nature is the conscious move- 
ment of the ideal towards its realization. To this end 
man must idealize his possibilities ; his true self must 
be entertained in consciousness. The fimdamental 
act of life is the idealization of the real self. Litera- 
ture is one of the explicit forms of this act. Hence 
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literature, in dealing with the fundamental and essen- 
tial in human life, must voice the ideal which strives 
for its freedom in the real, — the humanity which is 
working for victory in the individual man. ' 

In boimding literature still more closely, we may 
say that it deals with idealized human life. It is the 
admonition and the prophecy of the soul. Through 
it we are made to feel what we ought to be, in contra- 
distinction to what we are, — to feel about life and 
duty and the world around us as we ought to feel 
about them. 

The ideal with which literature deals must not be 
considered as something intangible and unattaina- 
ble. It is the consciousness of the soul's possibilities. 
Within each of us at this moment there is a possi- 
ble and more perfect self than we have yet attained. 
This better self may be brought into consciousness, 
where it reacts with joy and urgency on the lower self. 
The friendship of our actual lives is weak and alloyed 
as compared with the friendship possible to human 
nature. Literature quickens in the soul the friendship 
possible to humanity, such as we find in Damon and 
Pythias, David and Jonathan, Antonio and Bassanio, 
and John Alden and Miles Standish. It is easy for 
any one to entertain in idea a more perfect charity 
than he has actually risen to ; but the power to bring 
such charity into consciousness and live it is the pledge 
and prophecy of its fulfilment in humanity. There 
is a courage and a heroism of life, a faith and a hope 
in truth and virtue, a sympathy with beauty and a 
devotion to duty, latent in the soul, but which may be 
quickened by the trumpet-call of the poet. Thus the 
poet is the prophet of the soul ; he awakens its possi- 
bilities in advance of attainment, and sets the life in 
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motion to their achievement. Literature sets up the 
goal towards which the human race aspires ; the his- 
torian looks backward to note the progress attained. 
Without the forecasting light of the ideal there could 
be no progress, either in the individual or in the race. 
Prophets, seers, poets must precede the historian. 
First there must be a Homer and then an Herodotus. 
Life is shaped either by examples or by ideals ; we 
stand still while looking backward, but advance while 
looking forward. Ideals beckon on and call to high 
achievement. 

It was said at the outset that the abiding conscious- 
ness of life is that of bondage, and that the constant 
effort of life is for freedom ; and that this freedom is 
the freedom of the ideal in the real. The soul is con- 
stantly in self-conflict. The acorn is at war with 
itself ; the potency within it — the possible oak — is 
striving to destroy the acorn, and the acorn is striving 
to maintain itself against the oak. The ideal is thus 
in bondage to the real. When the acorn has fully 
realized itself in the oak, we find the real and the 
ideal to be one. If we place the hand upon the real, 
and then remove it to place it upon the ideal, we find 
we have touched the very same object. The conflict 
is over; peace is come; the victory won; freedom 
achieved. The ideal is now not the unreal, but the 
actual. 

It is easy to see in specific eases what this means in 
terms of human life. Love as we find it controlling 
our actual lives has an element of self-interest and the 
sensuous in it. These are clashing elements with love 
as it ought to be, and love is in bondage to these 
foreign elements. It is not pure ; it is not free. The 
poem or the novel must awaken in us love as pure as 
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the mind can conceive it and the heart can feel it. 
Patriotism is wonderfully mixed up with self-interest, 
— love of display, ostentatious pride, fighting propen- 
sity, etc., — from which it struggles to free itself. It is 
the artist's business to disengage such patriotism from 
its entangling elements, and present it to us as if real- 
ized in some living form. In singing our patriotic 
songs we live for the time in the spirit of pure patriot- 
ism ; and this is the sufficient reason for singing them. 
There is a great disparity between such idealized 
patriotic living and that of the ordinary life of the 
masses, or even those whose professed business it is to 
save the country in the offices of the nation. Faith 
has its doubt and its fear, as elements at war with the 
very idea of faith ; as hope has its misgivings which 
neutralize it. 

And so we might pass in review the various ele- 
ments of character, and find in aU a disenchanting 
element in contradiction to the ideal ; as we find, in 
the life as a whole, a self-contradiction which life itself 
struggles to remove. It is the function of literature 
to awaken in the soul a keen sense of its limitation, 
through a consciousness of its possibilities. Litera- 
ture is the revelation of the soul to itself, through 
which are quickened the impulses that break present 
limitations for a higher spiritual freedom. The pro- 
cess of education has one constant element, — that of 
bringing the pupil face to face with some limitation, 
and, through a consciousness of this fact, awaken- 
ing a reaction of his true self against such limita- 
tion. 

As we have seen, there must be an elimination of 
the clashing elements of human nature, and with it 
there must be the intensifying of the self. There 
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must be living at the apex of life as if it were the rule 
of life. The elation of spirit, the momentary flashes 
of light, the sudden insights of life, the intoxicating 
visions of better things, all are caught up and held 
fast that we may enjoy them for a season. Tennyson 
said : " For me, verses have no other aim than to call 
to life nobler and better sentiments than we indulge 
in in every-day life." Again let us repeat that litera- 
ture is not outer form of language and imagery, but 
experience ; and it is primarily measured by the depth 
of experience, or the height to which it can raise the 
thoughts and sentiments above the level of every-day 
life. A poet does not differ, primarily, from other 
men in the gift of language and ingenious invention, 
but in the depth of his nature. His experience is 
more intense ; he reaches deeper down into life, and 
moves to higher eminences. The emotional chord of 
his nature has a wider amplitude, and at the same 
time more intensity, than that of the average indi- 
vidual. A shallow and flippant nature can be neither 
a musician nor a poet. Such a one may learn per- 
fectly the mechanism of his art, but there is no soul 
in it : he remains a mechanic and not an artist. The 
artist's life must have height and depth; and the 
value of his work is in the attraction, or rather the 
constraining, of others to his own exceptional heights 
and depths. Literature is a direct discipline in ideal 
living. 

This standard of ideal life must be applied along 
with that of universality to find whether the writing 
under question comes within the field of literature, 
and also to measure its grade as to the intensity of 
the idealization, — whether it be the flageolet or the 
trumpet call to the better self. By this standard 
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Irving's " Sketch Book " Is literature, because it ap- 
peals to idealized, imaginative experiences ; wliile in 
his " Life of Columbus " we have ordinary prose, or 
didactic discourse, its purpose being to present mat- 
ter-of-fact truth, — things and events as they actually 
were in the external world. Pope's " Essay on Man " 
and his " Essay on Criticism " are didactic discourses, 
because they present literal truth. Being in poetic 
form does not alter the substance ; and, while they are 
poetry as to form, they must be classed as prose in 
spirit and purpose. A theoretical study of man and 
of style lie without the province of literature. Pope's 
" Eape of the Lock " is literary, for its subject-matter 
is idealized. Holland's "Arthur Bonnicastle" and 
" Bitter Sweet " fall clearly within the realm of litera- 
ture, or poetry, but his " Every-Day Topics " belongs 
to didactic discourse. 

When admitted into the realm of literature on the 
basis of idealization, the selection should be measured 
as to the degree of the idealization. The writer may 
present honesty only slightly idealized, or it may be 
given the perfect type, as in Whittier's " Nauhaught, 
the Deacon." The poet may idealize heroism in bear- 
ing up under the pains and misfortunes of life, and 
yet not approximate that of " Enoch Arden." Who 
could produce such conscience-wringing as that ex- 
emplified in Shakespeare's " Macbeth " ? The differ- 
ence between literary writers and between literary 
selections is definitely measured by the difference in 
the intensity of the idealization. Browning and Ten- 
nyson and Shakespeare are great because of their 
power of intense idealization. When one tries his 
hand at literary writing he finds that there is one feat 
most difficult, and that is securing the proper tension 
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between the real and the ideal. We usually smile at 
one who ventures to write a poem, and this is because 
the trick can be performed only by the exceptional 
few. What I am trying to say will be well imder- 
stood if the reader will try to write another " Break, 
Break, Break," or "The First Snowfall." The dif- 
ficulty lies not in one's words, or his grammar, or his 
rhetoric, but in his power of idealization. The ordi- 
nary writer has not the height, breadth, and depth of 
experience to make the highest grade of literature. 
Of course we do not need the highest grade for all 
purposes, and literature is not bad because it is not 
best. I wish only to insist that, in estimating a piece 
of literature, it be ranked by the degree of tension be- 
tween the ideal and the reaL This standard grows 
out of the very nature of literature. 

The value of reading and of teaching literature is 
obvious from the foregoing. Since the process of 
growth is through cancelling the limitations of life 
revealed through a consciousness of its ideal possibili- 
ties, literature is a direct means to that process. The 
teacher of literature should say to himself in present- 
ing a given selection : " Here is my opportunity to 
reveal to my pupil his true self. I will make him 
conscious of a finer sympathy, a keener sense of duty, 
a higher joy in life and work, a prof ounder reverence 
for God and respect for man than he is accustomed to 
feel." The pupil did not before know that it was 
possible to his nature to have such unwavering faith 
as that in " To a Waterfowl." It had not occurred to 
him that it lay within his power to hold constantly 
and firmly to his ideal, till he was touched by the 
reading of "Excelsior." Literary reading in the 
school means self-revelation, or it means nothing. 
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And with this revelation there is the consequent 
stimulation to realize the ideal set up. Literature has 
in it the nudge to higher life. There is no other sub- 
ject in the school course that appeals so unmistaka- 
bly to the life process as does literature. Matthew Ar- 
nold said it well : " Poetry is a criticism of life." It 
quickens conscience ; for, as W. T. Harris says, " con- 
science is the criticism which the ideal makes on the 
real." Conscience cannot stir except in and through 
the revelation of the ideal ; and this revelation is the 
specific work of literature. 

We have already suggested the last phase of life in 
literature to be emphasized. Literature deals with 
the emotional, the inner side of life. It has nothing 
to do with mere cognitions, as such, but with experi- 
ences of life. The life of literature is subjective, not 
objective. One may form a concept of pity, — may 
compare and contrast it with other virtues; may 
analyze it into its elements; may cognize it. But 
in all this he is holding pity at arm's length, and 
thinking about it as he would think of a noun, or 
a stone, or an arithmetical problem. He is dealing 
with the idea pity in cold blood; there is no sub- 
jective experience of pity in his heart. But the 
poem touches him to pity. He now experiences pity, 
and, it may be, too intensely to think upon it. He 
is now the thing of which before he was trying to 
conceive. 

There is a wide difference between the psychologi- 
cal treatment of love and the experiencing of it occa-. 
sioned by the reading of literature. They differ as 
do the outer and the inner side of life. The reflec- 
tions on love can scarcely be compared to love experi- 
ences. The philosopher may expound a true theory 
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of faith, while the illiterate peasant is having the real 
experience of it. To feel that there is a God and to 
prove there is one are quite distinct. Immoral men 
discourse learnedly on morality, and it is not an abso- 
lute sign that he who best defines religion has religious 
experience. In every life there is a greater or less 
contradiction between the assent of the intellect and 
the adhesion of the heart. The wicked man assents 
to, and even admires, virtue. No one praises sobri- 
ety more than does the drunkard ; and the liar is ever 
ready to attribute virtue to truth. Man is a living con- 
tradiction between the head and the heart. It is said 
of a man that he ate his cabbage with his fingers in- 
stead of his fork while discoursing eloquently on table 
manners. We dare not smile at this, for we are doing 
the same thing in all the relations of life. Teachers 
who talk eloquently of high aims and rational methods 
in education deserve the denunciation of a Swift or a 
Dickens, as in the Academy of Lagado or in Dothe- 
boys Hall. And yet they read and relish such sar- 
casm applied to others, saying, " It is well merited." 
Man lags behind his knowledge, does not live to the 
highest aim which is clear to him ; he feels a deeper 
truth than he is willing to acknowledge in his actual 
life. 

Now, literature deals with the heart and not the 
head side of life. And, since out of the heart are the 
issues of life, it may reasonably well expect to shape 
the outer conduct of life. But the latter it takes on 
faith. In this literature differs from oratory. Oratory 
makes its appeal for some definite product in action 
and conduct ; while literature works upon the heart 
and trusts the issues, counting nothing on this or that 
particular outer manifestation. The joy of the ideal- 
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ized experience sufficeth. It is enough to be true — 
what a man is concerns us more than what he does. 
Being and living are one, and it is not the highest 
appeal which persuades man to perform this or that 
action. 

The very essence of this whole matter is, that lit- 
erature awakens the joy of freedom. The emotions 
stimulated in literature are various, but they are all 
summed up in the feeling of spiritual freedom. As 
the fundamental effort of life is to realize the freedom 
of the true self in the present real self, so the funda- 
mental feeling of life is that which accompanies such 
freedom. Every time there is a sense of limitation 
removed, the soul bounds forth in joy. All the feel- 
ings classed as pleasurable are phases of the joy of 
freedom ; and pain is synonymous with bondage. To 
feel faith relieved of doubt and fear, love released 
from carnal desires ; to be conscious that loyalty to 
duty has no wavering, that the pursuit of an ideal is 
not checked by dangers or allurements, that the pure 
and true self manifests itself freely, — is the highest 
joy and test of life. One should receive pleasure from 
the beauty of literary language, from the scenery and 
exciting incidents, from all the points of skill in 
literary workmanship; but the chief pleasure — the 
all-inclusive one — is the joy of the soul in realizing 
its possibilities and hope of freedom. So that, when 
it is urged that literature is the product of emotional 
life and makes its appeal to that life, it must be un- 
derstood that the emotion involved is the idealized 
experience of freedom. It is the realization in con- 
sciousness of the beauty of life, for the beautiful is 
the free. The free soul is not enslaved by passion, 
appetite, prejudice, or ignorance ; so that it enjoys its 
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full capacity of response to the truth, beauty, and 
virtue of the world in which it lives. 

This brings us to the specific difference, on the side 
of content, between literature on the one hand and 
didactic discourse and oratory on the other. Didactic 
discourse seeks to inform the intellect, to lodge in it 
cognitions, conceptions. It seeks the true by logical 
processes. The emotions may be constantly involved, 
but the truth is the end sought. Oratory seeks to 
move the will to definite action. This is accomplished 
through the excitation of the feelings, but the action 
is the end and the feelings are the means. But in 
literature the emotions are aroused for their own sake ; 
it engages the aesthetic emotions. The aesthetic emo- 
tions consist in the joy of freedom, as before described. 
The soul has a sense of its freedom ; and this is suffi- 
cient ; this is living, and there can be no end beyond. 
Should one ask, Why engage these emotions ? there is 
no answer except in terms of themselves ; that is, of 
life. For knowledge there is a beyond, and the per- 
suasions of oratory seek an object beyond the senti- 
ments awakened. The aesthetic emotions need no ex- 
cuse and permit no justification. This is not art for 
art's sake, for art has no sake ; but it is life for life's 
sake, and there is no sake beyond. 

Before passing the emotional aspect of literature, it 
is well to note another element of its educative power. 
In literature the reader, if he really read, is forced to 
live an ideal life, rather than merely think on such a 
life. It has great power, therefore, to close up the 
chasm described above, — the contradiction between 
the assent of the intellect and the adhesion of the 
heart. The pupil lives as he should live during the 
study of the selection, and thus day by day he attains 
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unto higher levels of life. This phase of education 
requires the greatest exercise of faith. The result 
of the ideal experience produced must be left to take 
care of itself. There can be no testing for definite 
products, as in the case of intellectual teaching. We 
must produce the experience, with the Assurance that, 
though it escape any definite after-test, it still works 
for righteousness. It was once the custom to call for 
the moral to every story, fearing that the experience 
produced would escape if not held fast in the form of 
a definite cognition. This came from a lack of faith 
in experience as such, and from an excessive faith in 
definite ponderable products of knowledge. The par- 
ticular ideal experience may vanish, but the life as 
a whole has moved upward. The teacher of reading 
and literature is not dealing with metres and meta- 
phors, but with the innermost life of the pupil ; stimu- 
lating him to live the true life for a time, that he 
may grow into the strength of living it for all time. 

We have now reached our first conclusion and rest- 
ing-place, in the truth that literature has for its con- 
structive energy universal, ideal, emotional life ; and 
to this life it appeals. So far, such is its nature ; and 
so far the method of its analysis and its educative 
power appear. 

These three phases of the literary content must not 
be taken as separate facts, but as phases of one life 
process or life act. The universal and essential act of 
life involves idealization of experience. Literature 
is the ^product of this act : hence, as we found at the 
outset, it appeals to universal experience; and by 
further limitation we found that this experience is 
that of idealized life, which, since it is experience, is 
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subjectively entertained. We noted also, under the 
head of the universality of experience, the distinction 
between superficial experience and that which is fun- 
damental, — that which is universal as finding a re- 
sponse in all of mankind, and that which is imiver- 
sal in the individual ; that in the individual which is 
central in his experience, and takes charge of the 
manifold interests of his life. Hence, in describing 
and testing a selection, it must first be shown whether 
it is the voice of hmnanity, and in what plane of life 
it has its setting; second, it must be ascertained 
whether it presents life as it is actually found, or ap- 
peals to the latent possibilities of life, — whether it pre- 
sents matter-of-fact truth or ideal truth ; and, third, 
whether the truth presented is experienced in feeling, 
or merely cognized by the intellect. Such, then, is the 
theme in literature. The first step in literary inter- 
pretation is to search out the theme, and the second is 
to test it by the three qualities above named. 

THE EMBODIMENT. 

Literature must have not only a soul, but also a 
body ; the soul must be manifested. The ideal must be 
presented as realized in some concrete form. For this 
reason the literary writer does not speak in abstract 
terms. He must present human life in images ; the 
ideal must confront the reader as realized. Thus, on 
one side, literature has its embodiment, its imagina- 
tive form. The ideal is presented in the real, the uni- 
versal in the individual. 

The literary writer chooses some person, object, or 
scene which is adequate to express his idealized con- 
ception. Longfellow presents Florence Nightingale 
as the realization of ideal heroism and philanthropy. 
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Wordsworth's " Little Cottage Girl " exemplifies the 
unwavering confidence in the continuance of life after 
death which the human heart craves, and which it 
must attain to become free. And so we have Hester 
in " The Scarlet Letter," Jean Valjean in " Les Misera- 
bles," Adam Bede, and the heroes of novels generally, 
as examples of the realization of some universal prin- 
ciple of human nature. 

It matters not whether these characters be real or 
invented, imagined ; for they are to be taken only as 
the expression of an ideal. Some people are much 
concerned about the unreality of fiction, feeling that 
there is a close connection between fiction and false- 
hood. Whittier was asked about the real facts of 
Maud Muller's life. A critical school patron said 
that Evangeline was only a fictitious character, and 
should give place to more substantial subject-matter 
for school work, — something like the solid realities 
of science and mathematics. Notwithstanding the fic- 
titious and imaginative character of the persons, the 
facts of life for which they stand are fixed and firm 
realities. It is not worth while to examine the cre- 
dentials of characters in literature, for they present 
themselves, not on their own account, but as types of 
hmnanity ; they are a language to express a truth. 
Fiction is decidedly truer than truth ; that is, matter- 
of-fact truth. A character in fiction is a universal 
individual, or an individual who exemplifies some uni- 
versal aspect of .humanity. He is a type, and only 
a type ; and the real point of the discourse is missed 
by making the chief concern about the gossipy facts 
of the individual involved. 

Things as well as persons may be taken by analogy 
to represent and call forth the ideal in human life. 
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The anchor holding the vessel in the storm is a type 
of the will holding life steadily through the trials and 
tribulations of life. Longfellow takes the compass, 
hanging ever level in its double swivel joint while the 
ship is storm-tossed, to be a type of loyalty to duty 
while one is storm-tossed on the sea of life. In a 
larger way, he takes the building, launching, and sail- 
ing forth of the ship as a type of human life, — the 
individual's growth, life in the family and in civil soci- 
ety and the state. Schiller has put the same thought 
in the casting of a bell. To Longfellow, the snow- 
flakes were the syllables of a poem expressing the 
grief of the sky, and thus bringing relief, as a writer 
seeks his freedom through utterance. Lowell saw the 
first snowfall, which so gently hushed into silence and 
beauty the noisy and black-scarred earth, as the gentle 
healing of divine love in the " deep-plunged " woe of 
his bereavement. Such individual objects are seen 
by the poet as the expression of some great truth of 
life ; they speak of ideal freedom to the soul. To the 
poet, the whole world, and all things contained therein, 
speak the language of life, — speak a various lan- 
guage " to him who holds communion with her visible 
forms." The work of the literary writer is to make 
the world a mirror of the true self, — of the essential 
nature of man ; to make the individual objects about 
us speak a universal truth. " The poet calls the indi- 
vidual object to its universal consecration." 

Let it be emphasized that the persons and the 
objects set forth in literature are not there on their 
own accounts, but as symbols, types, embodiments of 
some truth of life. This thought draws the sharpest 
line between literature and the other kinds of dis- 
course, — prose and oratory. When one writes prose, 
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or didactic discourse, he seeks to be true to the object 
presented ; his mind must conform to it. When the 
historian writes of an event or period in history he is 
expected to yield up his bias, prejudice, and theories, 
and conform to the facts as they are. When the 
zoologist describes a bird, his mind must conform to 
the bird, — be true to it ; but when the poet presents 
the bird, as did Shelley the skylark, he faces the 
whole matter about, and demands of the bird that it 
express him, his law of life, and not he the bird's law. 
Lowell says that cowslips startle in meadows green. 
This was his own startle, and not the cowslips'. The 
botanist might well ask him to speak true to the 
flower, but Lowell was striving to get a truth ex- 
pressed about himself. Longfellow speaks of the 
church spire counting the graves of the dead as its 
shadow passed from morning to night over the grave- 
yard lying to the north. Longfellow, not the church 
spire, was counting the graves of the dead. He said 
that about the church spire which expressed his own 
life. He did not conform to it, but made it conform 
to him. 

Thus poetry and prose look in opposite directions. 
In prose the writer and the reader face outward ; in 
literature — poetry — the writer and the reader face 
inward. A true literary writer makes a poor piece of 
work at describing the objective world as merely the 
objective world. When Hawthorne describes a scene 
his moods become more prominent than the object 
described. Living's description of Westminster Abbey 
does not give so clear an idea of that object as does an 
encyclopedia. Irving and the Abbey get mixed up, 
and we scarcely know what is Irving and what Abbey. 
Lowell's Cathedral turns out to be not a cathedral at 
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all. The title of a piece of literature is seldom tlie 
theme of it ; while it is, or should be, so in prose. 

Of all the standards suggested for testing literature, 
this one is the easiest of application. Referring to 
Pope again, in his " Essay on Man " or " Essay on 
Criticism," he is striving to be true and accurate to 
the concrete material presented, which rules them 
out of literature by the standard set up. It is other- 
wise with " The Rape of the Lock," in which the 
external facts are secondary to the subjective effects. 
Irving's description of the bobolink is literary, because 
he says that about the bird which appeals to human 
experience ; while the description of this bird given in 
the encyclopedia keeps true to the bird for the sake 
of the bird. In the one the writer loses himself in 
the bird ; in the other the bird is transformed into the 
writer. 

This is only another aspect of the truth already 
presented, namely, that literature must appeal to the 
emotions, — to the inner, the subjective side of life. 
For these reasons, again, a literary writer must not 
speak in abstract terms. Such terms are necessarily 
objective. Literature must present its truth in im- 
ages, — in concrete individual objects ; for these may 
mirror back to the soul its own life and laws. That 
literature must be emotional and also concrete seem 
to be two sides of the same fact. " Emotional " and 
*' imaginative " are two words that must keep company 
in literary interpretation. The imagination does more 
than present the imagery ; it is the idealizing faculty of 
life, and furnishes the ideal theme, as before described. 
The substance of poetry is imaginative sentiment. 
But, aside from this, the imagination still does more 
than present the mere images. It penetrates them 
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for their universal signification ; it transforms tliem 
from their literal signification into the language of the 
soul. The poet's mind has the peculiar gift of trans- 
formation. To one not accustomed to this mode of 
activity, a literary writer such as Hawthorne is a con- 
stant source of surprise. He seems to move along 
indifferently among commonplace and often mean 
objects ; but suddenly there is a flash of light across 
the whole sky of truth. In looking out in the spring 
upon the avenue before his house and into the garden, 
he saw the dead leaves, the black, rotten branches of 
the trees strewn upon the ground, the dried bean- 
vines, the brown stalks of asparagus, decaying cabbage- 
stalks, and by the illuminating power of his mind 
this uninviting scene glowed with beauty and elo- 
quence. 

^' On the soil of thought and in the garden of the 
heart, as well as in the sensual world, lie withered 
leaves, — the ideas and feelings that we have done with. 
There is no wind strong enough to sweep them away ; 
infinite space wiU not garner them from our sight. 
• . . Sweet must have been the springtime of Eden, 
when no earlier year had strewn its decay upon the 
virgin turf, and no former experience had ripened 
into summer and faded into autumn in the hearts of 
its inhabitants ! That was a world worth living in. 
O thou murmurer, it is out of the very wantonness of 
such a life that thou feignest these idle lamentations. 
There is no decay. Each human soul is the first- 
created inhabitant of its own Eden." 

And all of. this without any seeming provocation ; 
simply while looking out in the early springtime upon 
the yard and garden, ugly and offensive from the 
death of the last year's life. Hawthorne's mind had 
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the strongest literary bent. In all his writings we find 
no prose, or didactic discourse ; as we do find even in 
such strong literary characters as Lowell, Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Holmes. Hawthorne's mind was com- 
pletely dominated by the power of poetic transforma- 
tion. To him there seemed to be no real material 
world, but only a mirror in which man beholds him- 
self face to face ; or only a kind of spiritual medium 
through which come reports from the spirit land. He 
was a true transcendentalist, as every literary man 
must be ; he was an idealist and not a materialist, as 
the material world had meaning only through the spir- 
itual. Emerson said that natural history is for the pur- 
pose of supernatural history. The poet commimes with 
the infinite spiritual life through the forms in which 
that life realizes itself. To the poet the little flower 
whispers of the infinite. To write a poem is to record 
the whisper, and to acknowledge that the world is 
divine. 

Thus literature seems to move in the intuitive unity 
between the self and the object, — between the sub- 
jective world and the objective world. Man's ideal 
possibilities are awakened in consciousness by what 
he sees about him, just as his intellectual life is 
formed through touch with objects of perception. 
He feels a community of life with everything. This 
is a fundamental instinct of the soul, which must 
be put along with that other fundamental instinct 
described at the outset, namely, the instinct for free- 
dom through the realization of ideals. This feeling 
of kinship with things about us is the basis for the 
literary fact above described, and for the further fact 
now to be given., 

Through man's sympathy with the external world, 
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whether with persons or with things, he finds both 
sides of his nature appealed to, — his real and his 
ideal. This may take the form of vague sympathy or 
that of conscious and explicit analogy. To each indi- 
vidual everything is the analogue of his own life, in 
that it is a symbol of both his real and his ideal na- 
ture, so that every literary embodiment must have two 
points of touch with human life. For instance, in 
" To a Waterfowl," Bryant by sympathy discerned 
the point of identity between his life and that of the 
waterfowl. He feels that both are alike in pursu- 
ing a long way alone. Neither can see the end from 
the beginning. In neither case is there any sufficient 
external guide. They both move alone from zone to 
zone along a pathless coast, through the desert and 
illimitable air. In some points the waterfowl's life 
is identical with that of man. It must make its way 
alone, without external guidance, to a destination 
which it cannot foresee. This essential fact in any 
bird of migration is also a fundamental fact in every 
human life. 

But in this very point of likeness the poet discerns 
a fundamental difference. The bird has no doubts, 
fears, or misgivings as to the certainty of reaching its 
destination. It actually does rely in perfect composure 
on some hidden power to guide its " certain flight." 
The poet is careful to bring out this fact. He notes its 
sublime height, so that it must follow a pathless coast ; 
and it is " lone wandering " through " the desert and 
illimitable air," and yet is "not lost," but moves 
with a " certain flight." In all this sublime flight 
from zone to zone, it trusts implicitly to an unseen 
guiding power, for it has no other guidance. Bryant, 
in the long way he has to go alone, doubts and fears. 
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because there is nothing visible to give the assurance 
of a guiding hand. He is in bondage to his fear 
through lack of faith. The waterfowl has its freedom 
at the point where Bryant feels his bondage. Bryant 
discerns this difference, and, by sympathy with the 
real freedom of the waterfowl, rejoices in his own 
idealized freedom. He sees realized in the waterfowl 
what his own heart craves, and he rejoices with it in 
the victory it has attained. This is the aesthetic feel- 
ing. It involves the discernment of the imity and 
the difference between the observer and the thing ob- 
served; and the difference is that the ideal is dis- 
cerned as realized in the person or object contem- 
plated, which awakens a consciousness of one's own 
ideal freedom. 

Again, in " The Chambered Nautilus," Holmes dis- 
cerns a fundamental point of likeness with the soul. 
Both the soul and the nautilus are striving to remove 
their limitations ; in both there is life within a shell, 
or within limiting conditions. In both there is a 
constant growth to larger spheres of activity. Both 
strive incessantly to cast off their limitations, — to 
leave the "outgrown shell by life's unresting sea." 
But in this there is involved the feeling of difference ; 
for the nautilus builds each season a larger cell, " and 
knows the old no more." Man passes seasons with- 
out certain progress, and often backslides into the old 
home. The nautilus actually attains its freedom from 
its limitation — the shell, but we continually carry the 
old shell about with us. Man rejoices with the nau- 
tilus in that it has attained the freedom for which 
he is striving, and in so doing man enjoys his own 
ideal freedom. Such, again, is the aesthetic feeling. 
In this way the nautilus mirrors man's true self, and 
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stimulates in him an ideal impulse to self-realiza- 
tion. 

The analogy is not always so explicit as in the fore- 
going cases, but always there is a subtle sympathy 
which discerns some real element in the object that 
awakens the ideal element in the observer. In the 
following we have an example of the more hidden 
analogy, if analogy it may be called ; but there can 
be no question that ideal life is awakened through 
touch with the scene observed : — 

<* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank I 
Here will we sit, and let the sound of music 
Creep in our ears : soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica : Look how the floor of Heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 
There 's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it." 

But, however indefinable the connection between 
life and the scene here described, there is yet the un- 
mistakable feeling of ideal imity between the object 
and the observer. The soft moonlight on the land- 
scape finds kinship in the soul ; and the harmony of 
the soul is echoed back in the harmonious movement 
of the orbs. In a description of a sunset or a land- 
scape it would be impossible to pass back and forth 
by points of analogy between life and the objects de- 
scribed : still there is the sense of indefinable unity ; 
the object has the power, through the sympathy of 
the observer, to awaken in him free, ideal life. The 
feelings themselves, in this case, are too vague to be 
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set over, point by point, against the object observed. 
The description of a cathedral awakens but the vaguest 
religious sentiment, and yet there is unity of life in 
the general aspiration upward. One cannot look upon 
mountains without feeling and upward striving. But 
here the connection is not so hidden, after all. Life 
and the moiuitain are both striving against a down- 
ward tendency ; but the mountain has so far actually 
succeeded as to quicken in man an idealized striving 
against the weight of his lower nature. On looking 
out upon the earth newly covered with snow, one finds 
certain experiences awakened within him, the descrip- 
tion of which will involve the hidden analogy between 
life and the snow scene ; involving both points of 
likeness and points of divergence, — the divergence 
being the point which awakens the ideal life in the 
observer. 

There is great similarity between mathematics and 
poetry. Both are based on the equation. All proof 
in mathematics proceeds by asserting that this equals, 
or is, that. The poet assumes the identity without 
affirming it. When Whittier says, " Melt not in an 
acid sect the Christian pearl of charity," he assumes 
an identity between an acid and sectarianism, and be- 
tween a pearl and charity. If he had affirmed what 
he assumes, he would have said. Sectarianism is an 
acid and charity is a pearl ; or, Sectarianism = acid, 
and charity = pearl. This can be made to appear by 
transforming the equation: Eating up = eating up; or, 
taking it all together. Eating up a precious thing = 
eating up a precious thing. After speaking of the vine 
clinging to the wall, Longfellow speaks of thoughts 
clinging to the past. He assumes that a vine is a 
thought, and so it is in the matter of clinging : cling- 
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ing = clinging. If, in " The Rainy Day," Longfellow 
had asserted what he assumed, he would have said 
that the rainy day is human life. And, should this 
equation be simplified, the equality appears. The 
rainy day is human life in the fact of its having two 
sides, and in the struggle of one to overcome the other. 
The only difference in all this is that the poetic equa- 
tion is more difficult of transformation. The point of 
identity — of equality — is so engrossed by many con- 
spicuous points of difference that none but a poet can 
see it ; hence a poet is properly called a seer. But 
in this very point of identity there is involved a differ- 
ence which awakens the ideal sentiment, and in which 
the adequacy of the embodiment is tested. 

It thus appears that in the study of a literary selec- 
tion two things must be held distinctly in mind, — the 
theme and the form in which it is put. They must 
be kept distinct while held in unity. It is fatal to get 
them mixed up, — a mistake usually made by those un- 
trained in literary interpretation. The poet always 
thinks double. Longfellow says of Paul Flemming 
that his ideas were twin born : with the idea floats its 
image ; hence he was a poet. What the poet seems to 
be talking about is probably not his real subject-matter. 
The title of a selection of literature is usually the em- 
bodiment and not the theme. Longfellow's "Light 
of Stars" is not about star-light, and Whittier's 
" Robin " does not treat of the robin. Hawthorne's 
" Bosom Serpent " treats of men and not of serpents, 
and his " House of Seven Gambles " must not suggest 
a treatise on architecture. Writings other than liter- 
ature have not this double character, and their head- 
ings usually name directly the topic considered. 

Having taken the two steps of stating the theme, 
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including its description, as before suggested, and 
having pictured vividly the concrete form which typi- 
fies it, the third step consists in showing the fitness, 
the adequacy, of the form to express the theme. It 
is an inquiry into the extent to which the embodiment 
has realized the freedom which man is striving to 
realize. 

The gradation among the forms of fine art is made 
on the basis of adequacy in the expression of ideal- 
ized human life. Idealized human life is set forth in 
the fine-art forms of architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music, and literature. In the first place, we have here 
an ascending order in the freedom of the embodiment 
itself. Architecture, as a means of expression, is ham- 
pered by the fact that buildings are made for use as 
well as beauty. In sculpture, and in the other fine 
arts, there is no such limitation ; in these forms the 
artist can devote himself wholly to the expression of 
his theme. But still, in sculpture as well as in archi- 
tecture, the artist makes use of solid material of three 
dimensions, — a material not easily plastic to the mani- 
fold variety and delicate shadings of all the senti- 
ments of life demanding expression. While painting 
also presents an object of three dimensions, the third 
dimension is supplied by the imagination. This fact 
gives increased spirituality and pliability to the form, 
and consequently it may be made to express a wider 
scope and a greater variety of life. In music and 
literature the form is wholly freed from sensuous ma- 
terial, and becomes purely imaginative. While there 
is still a form of three dimensions, all the elements 
are given by the imagination. This is the form that 
yields itself most readily to the expression of the many- 
sidedness of human life. While there is required a 
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special and technical skill in manipulating the mate- 
rial in the material forms of art, in literature the 
imagination — the instrument which all have more or 
less dexterity in using — takes the place of the brush 
and the chisel. 

But the ascending order to be observed in the form 
of fine arts is not simply based on the subtlety and 
freedom in the form as such, but in the increased 
power to manifest life freely. Architecture can ex- 
press but few and vague sentiments of life. Sculp- 
ture has a wider scope, but it is wholly inadequate to 
many phases of life. It excels of course in present- 
ing grace and beauty of physique, and certain general 
sentiments of life which beam forth from the counte- 
nance. Painting presents a much wider range of life. 
But it is through the imaginative form suggested by 
language that definiteness may be given to the mani- 
fold sentiments and ideals of life. All this may serve 
to emphasize the fact that in studying the embodi- 
ment — the incarnation — of the soul in a literary 
selection, it should be tested as to its power to body 
forth freely and fully the theme of the selection. The 
theme must not only be some phase of the freedom of 
life, but, to have this, it must have its freedom in the 
form which expresses it. The form must express and 
not compress the theme. 

THE LANGUAGE. 

The great advantage the image in literature has 
over material forms is not due wholly to the fact that 
the form is imaginative, but partly to the fact that 
the imaginative form is brought to the mind by means 
of language ; and, further, to the fact that language 
not only presents the form, but expresses the mean- 
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ing of the form. In the lower forms of fine art the 
embodiment stands alone, for the reader to make out 
of it what he may. In this way literature makes defi- 
nite what the other forms necessarily leave vague. It 
may be sufficient to present only the external fact; 
but sometimes it is necessary to hint the meaning of 
the image presented to the imagination. Some themes 
cannot be presented without such hints, and many 
people do not take the hint without considerable 
definiteness of statement. 

There is no means other than language by which 
one's thought can be explicitly stated. Nothing but 
a verb can communicate unmistakably the connection 
intended. Besides, language may present the embodi- 
ment as changing, so that it may exhibit the develop- 
ment of the subject, and thus show its true nature. 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting, from the nature 
of the material used, must catch and fix life at a given 
point. To be true to life, it must be imagined in 
action. Hence the bulk of literature is narrative 
rather than descriptive ; and it is always one or the 
other, for it cannot be argumentation or exposition, 
since these processes present abstract truth. 

Thus the language element in literary discourse 
helps to express definitely and effectively ideals of 
human life in the form of imagery. It has the two- 
fold function of bringing before the mind clearly, 
definitely, and vividly the image of the life to be ex- 
pressed, and also of giving meaning to the image in 
terms of life. Language is thus one phase of the 
manifestation of the soul by the body in literature. 
Since the study of literature is a fine-art study, the 
language of literature must be studied from the fine- 
art standpoint. Literary language must be beautiful. 
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The language must be interpreted to get at the mean- 
ing ; this process of interpretation must yield aesthetic 
pleasure, and to this pleasure must be added that 
yielded by the communication medium. The useful 
instrument must awaken pleasure on its own account, 
and thus heighten the pleasure awakened by the ideal- 
ized theme and the imagery taken by themselves. 

Hence the question before us is. What are the 
aesthetic qualities of literary language ? or what are 
the qualities of literary language which awaken 
aesthetic pleasure in the process of interpretation ? 
These can be given here only in suggestive outline ; 
the reader must be referred to treatises on style and 
poetics for detailed discussion. 

The first act of interpretation is that of sense-per- 
ception; hence literary language must yield sensu- 
ous pleasure. It must caress the ear. Even when 
printed, so close is the association of the eye-form 
and the soimd, that unpleasant sensations are aroused 
by harsh words. The pleasing sense-quality of lan- 
guage gives rise to the qualities of euphony, harmony, 
rhythm, and rhyme, in all their varieties, including 
alliteration and the balanced sentence. 

These qualities are best tested from the side of 
their production, rather than from the side of recep- 
tion. Whenever a certain sound is produced without 
obstruction, that sound is felt to be beautiful. Here, 
as elsewhere, the word " freedom " is the explana- 
tion of the beautiful. An euphonious sound is a free 
sound, — free from obstruction by the vocal organs. 
The harmonious sentence is one whose utterance rises 
and falls with the natural process of breathing. 
Rhythmical language is a physiological necessity, and 
it brings pleasure to the hearer as well as relief to the 
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^aker. Beautiful language, as to its sense quality, 
is tested from the side of both the producer and the 
hearer. 

Thus language, while serving as a medium of com- 
munication, produces pleasure on its own accoimt. 
Some poems are so musical that their existence is 
justified by the sound alone. If Poe's "Bells" or 
Tennyson's " Bugle Song " had no meaning, they 
would still be preserved for the music alone. There 
is much of senseless rhyme and jingle and melody 
which finds a permanent place in the literature of a 
people. In this way language as a material instru- 
ment of communication becomes an end in itself. Of 
course the rhythm of language does not stand alone, 
but is the result of a strong tension in feeling. 
Strong feeling is always rhythmical, and tends to ex- 
press itself in rhythmical forms. Hence, where poetic 
form is found, we naturally expect a strong tension of 
feeling. Poetic form without the intensity of feeling 
to sustain it is called doggerel. One can usually 
read language in prose form in more relaxed mood 
than he can that in poetic form ; not because of the 
difference in the form, but because of the higher ten- 
sion which underlies the form. But all language, 
whether in prose or in poetic form, should be rhyth- 
mical and musical. The distinction between prose 
and poetic form is only a question of the degree of 
^he musical element. In all literature the language 
as a material thing, aside from its content, must be 
such as to yield pleasure in perceiving it. This pleas- 
ure increases the volume of aesthetic feeling in the 
realization of the theme. 

But language is not simply a thing of sense-per- 
ception ; it has both a form side and an idea side. 
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Language is tlie incarnation of thought, and the soul 
is indispensable to the body. The interpretation of 
language requires not only a perception of the form, 
but a realization of the ideas which animate the form. 

In the realization of these ideas we have another 
phase of sensuous pleasure awakened by language ; 
not in the process of sense-perception, but in appeal- 
ing to the picturing, or sensuous, imagination. The 
thought in literature must move through fresh, pleas- 
ing, and stimulating imagery. Literary language 
must have color and warmth and light and vivid real- 
ity. In communicating the thought, such ideas must 
be chosen as will stimulate pleasing sensations, — 
touch, taste, odor, sounds, and colors. These sensa- 
tions must be such, however, as harmonize with the 
theme and purpose of the discourse. They must put 
the mind in a mood to receive the message of the se- 
lection ; must harmonize and fill out the main theme ; 
thus making the imagery have a direct value to the 
theme, as well as awakening pleasure on their own 
account. In Bryant's " The Death of the Flowers " 
he brings to mind the dull sight of the naked woods 
and the wailing sound of the wind, which furnish the 
background of melancholy for the setting of grief at 
the death of the flowers. In this way these sensations 
become a part of the theme, giving it fulness and 
intensity. This hints once more at the organic imity 
of a literary discourse. 

Aside from the pleasure in the sensuous content of 
the imagination, there is an added pleasure in the 
activity of the imagination itself in the freedom felt 
in the construction of the imagery. This is especially 
marked where the language merely suggests the im- 
agery, leaving the imagination to create it rather 
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than to receive it. The less of direct expression, and 
the more suggestive of imagery, the better is the lan- 
guage. The most beautiful part of the landscape is 
that which lies just beyond the jutting mountain-side. 
Everything must be left imsaid which the mind will 
fill out for itself. While the imagination must be 
charmed with imagery, it must also be exhilarated 
with its sense of freedom and creative activity. The 
law of suggestiveness is imperative in literary style. 

The foregoing is the pleasure arising from the 
merely combining activity of the imagination. A 
much higher degree of freedom and sense of power, 
and therefore of assthetic pleasure, is awakened in the 
exercise of the creative activity of the imagination. 
It has the power of penetrating the image for its 
hidden meaning, and making a complete conquest of 
the object for its own purpose. Once more, but in 
another form, we come upon the idea of freedom as 
being the explanation of the source of aesthetic pleas- 
ure. The imagination has a sense of victory over the 
object, which object constrains the intellect to the 
object's own law. This arises from the act of seeing 
double, as already explained. The pleasure afforded 
by figurative language, including wit and humor, is 
simply that of the mind's free activity in bringing the 
object to the mind's own terms. The genial warmth 
of humor and the scintillations of wit are pleasures of 
style arising from a peculiar way of looking at things. 
Such keep the mind joyously active and alert in the 
process of interpretation, and enhance considerably 
the aesthetic pleasure of the poem taken as a whole. 
Thus literary style must yield aesthetic pleasure by 
such choice and marshalling of ideas as will stimulate 
the free, creative activity of the imagination. 
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Not only must language present pleasing and sug- 
gestive imagery ; it must also awaken pleasant memo- 
ries. The skilful writer, while holding steadily to 
the movement of the theme, will touch here and there 
upon ideas which awaken volumes of past experience, 
and thus secure a reenf orcement of emotion necessary 
to the realization of the theme. By the very nature 
of literature, the writer must secure volume and in- 
tensity of experience ; and one means to this end is 
to utilize past experience by means of the ideas which 
he may select, and which are not in the direct and 
logical line of the theme. The individual and the 
race have stored-up experiences which the literary 
writer utilizes as fully as possible, consistent with the 
general movement of thought. Literary, historical, 
scientific, and mythological allusions are powerful in- 
struments in the hand of the skilful writer, for the 
life of the reader is thus enlarged and intensified by 
the crystallized experience of the race. Thus in the 
very process of interpretation the individual's life may 
be made full and joyous, to the end that the theme 
may have its proper intensity and volume. 

Language must be considered not only as to its ma- 
terial side and as to its ideal side, but also as to the 
unity of the two. As the first yields pleasure through 
sense-perception and the second through memory and 
imagination, so this third phase of the language — 
unity of thought and form — yields pleasure through 
the activity of the judgment. These powers are all 
directly exercised in the interpretation of language ; 
and if the language be literary it must awaken through 
each aesthetic pleasure. 

In this third phase the whole question is, whether 
the language seems to be identical with the thought, — 
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whether the thought seems to have its full freedom ia 
the language. It is the feeling of freedom once more, 
and this time depending on the relation of the form to 
the thought. It is not now the freedom in uttering 
the language, nor the freedom of the mind's activity 
through the ideas conveyed, but it is the joy in per- 
ceiving that the language gives the idea its free mani- 
festation. From the side of the reader, language must 
not check the movement of thought in the process of 
interpretation. Language must be clear. Obscurity 
is deformity. Language must seem to be wholly ade- 
quate to the thought. Every one feels a bondage in 
striving to express himself adequately; and when he 
finds such adequate expression he rejoices in the free- 
dom from the bondage which he has so often experi- 
enced, — an aesthetic feeling. The reader always en- 
joys brief language, for in this there is a feeling of the 
triumph of the language over the thought. Nothing 
affords more pleasure than to feel that there is a maxi- 
mum of thought in a minimum of language. Lowell 
says that Shakespeare squeezes meaning into a phrase 
with an hydraulic press. The reader enjoys energetic 
language, as in the foregoing by Lowell, — language 
which not only communicates clearly and adequately 
the thought, but language which, in the process of con- 
veying the thought, impresses the thought conveyed. 
But in all cases it is the feeling that the language 
gives freedom to the thought that awakens aesthetic 
pleasure in the reader. 

It is hoped that, in these hurried statements about 
the aesthetic qualities of language, enough has been 
said to establish the principle that freedom is ever the 
source of the beautiful. The theme must be free life, 
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— life idealized ; and the theme must be freely bodied 
forth in some concrete object, must be fully realized 
in the object chosen to express the theme. And now 
the language itself must be free, — free in its mere 
form ; giving freedom through the ideas directly ex- 
pressed; and free in the relation of its form to its 
thought. Or it may be more convenient to conceive 
the language as producing pleasure through sense- 
perception, memory, imagination, and judgment, — a 
sense of freedom to all the acts of language interpre- 
tation. Literary language must not only communi- 
cate the thought, — the only requirement in didactic 
discourse, — but, while the instrument of communica- 
tion, it must at the same time be an end in itself, — 
must be such a triumph of workmanship as to com- 
mand attention on its own account. The variety and 
volume of assthetic emotion which it awakens swells 
out and becomes a part of the aesthetic enjoyment of 
the theme. Thus all elements of the literary selection 
fuse into one complex whole of idealized experience. 
Every alliteration swells the theme ; the balanced 
sentence increases the rhythm of the soul and height- 
ens the idealization of the sentiment to be awakened. 
Every euphonious sound connects itself at once with 
the theme, and is not only a free soimd in itself, but 
gives to the soul its freedom also. In describing the 
burial of the Duke of Wellington, Tennyson says : — 
"Let the bells be tolled 
And a deeper knell on the heart be knolled," etc. 

The o in its euphonious wail is an echo of the ideal- 
ized wail in the heart which Tennyson is striving to 
heighten for that occasion. Every rhetorical device 
in that selection, from the mere sense-properties of 
the language to the sublime figurative conceptions. 
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awakens a feeling harmonious with the theme, and 
this aids in heightening the theme to its desired in- 
tensity. Hence every selection of literature is a unity 
of emotion. For the purpose of thought, we may sep- 
arate it into language, embodiment, and theme, but 
after all they are one whole of emotional life. The 
purpose of the analysis of a piece of literature is the 
synthesis of all its elements into this whole. In didac- 
tic discourse the language may be separated from the 
theme, but a literary selection is a unit which can- 
not be broken into without loss. The whole thing is 
an object of interest and value. Its thought cannot 
be translated; it must retain its setting or vanish. 
Hence a literary production is immortal. A book on 
history or science for the purpose of giving instruction 
must inevitably pass away, for succeeding writers will 
appropriate its material, and, in the light of new dis- 
coveries, make an advance on the old work. Many 
histories of Henry VIII. have been written, each fur- 
nishing only nutriment for succeeding histories ; but 
when Shakespeare put the stamp of literary genius 
upon it, then hands ofiE! Another drama may be 
written on the same subject, and, however good it may 
be, it cannot render the old one useless. Every piece 
of literature preserves its individuality intact. Poetic 
genius says a thing for the last time ; the saying is 
adopted as current coin throughout the kingdom of 
letters, and is transmitted as a precious heritage to all 
generations. And, as was shown at the outset in the 
case of the theme, so we might now say the selection 
taken as a whole, by virtue of its artistic workman- 
ship, has no boimdaries in time and space. All other 
productions are in the process of appearing and van- 
ishing; all other writers are soon forgotten. For 
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enduring fame, it is better to have written " Home^ 
Sweet Home " than Bancroft's " History of the 
United States." After Irving had written his 
" Sketch Book " he resolved to write something solid 
and enduring for his fame's sake ; and with this pur- 
pose he produced his Lives of Columbus and Wash- 
ington ; but his fame must be intrusted to the 
"Sketch Book," notwithstanding the fact that the 
others are written with literary skill. 

" There seems, at first, something a little unequal 
and harsh in this, that the patient laborer is so easily 
thrust back by the artist, — he who gives bread by him 
who gives visions ; yet we are willing to accept it as 
one more proof that spiritualities, inspirations, crea- 
tive touches, though they be mere traces of light, are 
more to man than the solid, coarse-grained comforts 
of being. Those who bring us these fare as servants, 
and those who fling carelessly to us those rarer gifts 
are sought after and entertained as angels, yet at 
times a little too much on the light food of posthu- 
mous praise." ^ 

Finally, let it be emphasized that the beauty of a 
selection of literature consists in the organic unity of 
all the elements in one aesthetic whole. The whole is 
one complex of experience ; and to analyze or inter- 
pret a selection is to see how all elements fuse into 
one harmonious whole of idealized life. The analysis 
of the piece into its elements must always be accom- 
panied by a synthesis of the elements into the whole. 
In fact, the synthesis is the important act, being the 
end to which the analysis is the means. To speak of 
the synthesis of a piece of literature is really more 
appropriate than to speak of its analysis. But the 

^ Bascoiii, in Philosophy of English Literature. 
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word " analysis " is true to usage ; for usually, when the 
pupil has completed his study, the selection exists for 
him in scattered fragments. This is the fundamental 
criticism in the teaching of reading and literature as 
done at present. Usually the pupil is asked to read a 
portion, and then he is questioned as to the meaning of 
it part by part. This process is repeated to the end of 
the selection. The various editions of literary selec- 
tions now published are made to meet the demand for 
this kind of work. Such work is a great improvement 
over the old method of making no efEort to find any 
meaning whatever ; but we have been scattering to the 
winds long enough and ought to be ready for the next 
step, — that of synthesizing into organic wholes. 

The effort to make such an organism will check 
the purposeless rambling through a selection, and the 
wasting of time by irrelevant and impertinent ques- 
tions which can but dull the pupil's vision and 
deaden his interest. He should grasp firmly the 
heart of the selection from first to last. The theme 
of the selection must set bounds to the questions and 
directions given to the pupil. Analysis is now the 
method of the schoolroom, and questioning is the rage, 
— questions without end, pertinent and impertinent. 
We have become terribly Socratic, with Socrates left 
out. We pinch the subject into pieces for the pupil 
and he takes it item by item, but gets only items. 
Whatever be the item of attention in the selection, 
the whole must be at the same time kept before him. 
Every fact in the selection is born of a unitary, 
SBsthetic impulse, and the point can be explained only 
in the light of this impulse. For instance, in " To a 
Waterfowl " the spirit of the whole is that of ideal 
faith in the guiding power of a Divine Providence. 
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This fact determines that, among other things, the 
class should give attention to the expressions, ^' path- 
less," " floats," " solitary," " lone wandering, but not 
lost," " through the desert and illimitable air," " floats 
along," etc. Now, what shall be done with these 
expressions? Shall the words be spelled and the 
phrases analyzed ? The theme — faith — tells one just 
what to do with them^ as it has already guided in 
their selection. All of these expressions emphasize 
the fact that the waterfowl had no external guidance, 
and must therefore make its journey in the unwaver- 
ing faith of an unseen guiding power. To ask the 
pupil to spell and pronoimce the word " pathless," to 
analyze and derive it, would be to miss the mark. 
The ingenious teacher might ask a thousand questions 
about the word " floats," — as, what is it to float ? what 
objects float? where do they float? what is the differ- 
ence between floating and flying? — but, while all this 
might be very exciting, it would have nothing to do 
with the poem. The bird is so high that he appears 
to be floating ; and, since so high, he has no visible 
guidance ; hence he is trusting himself to an unseen 
power. The first sentence in the poem is an interrog- 
ative sentence, but a grammatical treatment will not 
suffice ; is not permissible. The " whither " is born 
of the imcertainty felt in the long way to go without 
a guiding hand. 

And so always the teacher, by holding firmly the 
central idea in a selection, is guided in respect to the 
points to receive attention, and the disposition to make 
of the points when selected. The pupil must always 
keep the eye single. The highest point of aesthetic 
pleasure is reached in seeing how all the parts are co- 
operant to an end : — 
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. . . '< I see in part 
That all, as in some piece of art, 
Is toil cooperant to an end." 

Before reading the analysis of each of the following 
selections, it will be best to make a careful study of 
the selection, following the general suggestions con- 
tained in the foregoing discussion. Ordinarily it 
would be bad pedagogy to make the analysis for the 
student ; but it is assumed that the reader of this book 
will not be passively receptive, but will use to the 
fullest extent his own powers of interpretation, read- 
ing the analyses only for suggestions. Every position 
taken must be challenged. To bring the analyses 
into the proper limits, it is necessary to state positively 
and dogmatically many things which the writer him- 
self might wish to question and dwell upon. Besides, 
a literary selection cannot be reduced to hard and 
fixed lines and definite conclusions. The art of the 
poet forbids his being fully explicit ; hence the diver- 
sity of interpretation. Analogies suggested to one 
mind may not be suggested to another, and may not 
have been in the mind of the poet. It is not so much 
a question of what the poet had in mind, but of what 
is fairly in the selection for the reader. While the 
reader must follow out suggestions and look for hidden 
meanings, he must be careful not to strain after fanci- 
ful analogies. The following analyses are meant to 
be suggestive, but not conclusive ; and also it is the 
expectation that the reader will make the selection 
his chief study, rather than what J9 here said about 
the ^lection^ 
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THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. 

By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
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Author's Note. — According to 'the mythology of the Ro- 
mancers, the San Greal, or Holy Grail, was the cup out of 
which Jesus Christ partook of the last supper with his disciples. 
It was brought into England by Joseph of Arimathea, and re- 
mained there, an object of pilgrimage and adoration, for many 
years in the keeping of his lineal descendants. It was incumbent 
upon those who had charge of it to be chaste in thought, word, 
and deed ; but, one of the keepers having broken this condition, 
the Holy Grail disappeared. From that time it was a favorite 
enterprise of the Knights of Arthur's court to go in search of it. 
Sir Galahad was at last successful in finding it, as may be read 
in the seventeenth book of the Romance of King Arthur. Tenny- 
son has made Sir Galahad the subject of one of the most exquisite 
of his poems. 

The plot (if I may give that name to anything so slight) of 
the following poem is my own, and, to serve its purposes, I have 
enlarged the circle of competition in search of the miraculous 
cup in such a manner as to include not only other persons than 
the heroes of the Round Table, but also a period of time subse- 
quent to the date of King Arthur's reign. » 
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THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. 
PRELUDE TO PART FIRST. 

Over his keys the musing organist, 

Beginning doubtfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers wander as they list, 

And builds a bridge from Dreamland for his lay : 
Then, as the touch of his loved instrument 

Gives hope and fervor, nearer draws his theme, 
First guessed by faint auroral flushes sent 

Along the wavering vista of his dream. 



Not only around our infancy 
Doth heaven with all its splendors lie ; 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot. 
We Sinais climb and know it not. 

Over our manhood bend the skies ; 

Against our fallen and traitor lives 
The great winds utter prophecies ; 

With our faint hearts the mountain strives ; 
Its arms outstretched, the druid wood 

Waits with its benedicite ; 
And to our age's drowsy blood 

Still shouts the inspiring sea. 

Fkirth gets its price for what Earth gives us ; 
The beggar is taxed for a comer to die in. 
The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us, 
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We bargain for the graves we lie in ; 
At the devil's booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 

For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul's tasking : 

'T is heaven alone that is given away, 
'T is only God may be had for the asking ; 
No price is set on the lavish summer ; 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 

And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune. 

And over it softly her warm ear lays : 
Whether we look, or whether we listen. 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might. 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers. 
And, groping blindly above it for light. 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice. 
And there 's never a leaf nor a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature's palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves. 
And lets his illumined being o'errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings. 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings ; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, — 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best? 
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Now IS the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay ; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it ; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
'T is enough for us now that the leaves are green ; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help l^nowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near. 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky. 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by ; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back. 
For other couriers we should not lack ; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer's lowing, — 
And hark ! how clear bold chanticleer. 
Warmed with the new wine of the year. 

Tells all in his lusiy crowing ! 

Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how ; 
Everything is happy now. 

Everything is upward striving ; 
'T is as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue, — 

'T is the natural way of living : 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 

In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake ; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed. 

The heart forgets its sorrow and ache ; 



• 
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The soul partakes the season's youth, 

And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 

Lie deep 'neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 

What wonder if Sir Launfal now 

Eemembered the keeping of his vow ? 



PART FIRST. 



" My golden spurs now bring to me, 

And bring to me my richest mail, 
For to-morrow I go over land and sea 

In search of the Holy Grail ; 
Shall never a bed for me be spread. 
Nor shall a pillow be under my head, 
Till I begi^ my vow to keep ; 
Here on the rushes will I sleep, 
And perchance there may come a vision true 
Ere day create the world anew." 

Slowly Sir Launfal's eyes grew dim. 

Slumber fell like a cloud on him. 
And into his soul the vision flew. 

II. 

The crows flapped over by twos and threes, 
In the pool drowsed the cattle up to their knees. 
The little birds sang as if it were 
The one day of summer in all the year. 
And the very leaves seemed to sing on the trees : 
The castle alone in the landscape lay 
Like an outpost of winter, dull and gray : 
'T was the proudest hall in the North Countree, 
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And never its gates might opened be, 

Save to lord or lady of high degree ; 

Summer besieged it on every side, 

But the churlish stone her assaults defied ; 

She could not scale the chilly wall, 

Though around it for leagues her pavilions tall 

Stretched left and right, 

Over the hills and out of sight ; 

Green and broad was every tent. 

And out of each a murmur went 
Till the breeze fell off at night. 

III. 

The drawbridge dropped with a surly clang, 
And through the dark arch a charger sprang. 
Bearing Sir Launfal, the maiden knight, 
In his gilded mail, that flamed so bright 
It seemed the dark castle had gathered all 
Those shafts the fierce sun had shot over its wall 

In his siege of three hundred summers long. 
And, binding them all in one blazing sheaf, 

Had cast them forth : so, young and strong. 
And lightsome as a locust-leaf. 
Sir Launfal flashed forth in his maiden mail, 
To seek in all climes for the Holy Grail. 

^^^ 
It was morning on hill and stream and tree. 

And morning in the young knight's heart ; 
Only the castle moodily 
Rebuffed the gifts of the sunshine free. 

And gloomed by itself apart ; 
The season brimmed all other things up 
Full as the rain fills the pitcher-plant's cup. 
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V. 

As Sir Launfal made mom through the darksome 
gate, 

He was 'ware of a leper, crouched by the same. 
Who begged with his hand and moaned as he sate ; 

And a loathing over Sir Launfal came ; 
The sunshine went out of his soul with a thrill, 

The flesh 'neath his armor 'gan shrink and crawl, 
And midway its leap his heart stood still 

Like a frozen waterfall ; 
For this man, so foul and bent of stature, 
Easped harshly against his dainty nature. 
And seemed the one blot on the summer mom, — 
So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn. 

VI. 

The leper raised not the gold from the dust : 
" Better to me the poor man's crust, 
Better the blessing of the poor, 
Though I turn me empty from his door ; 
That is no true alms which the hand can hold ; 
He gives only the worthless gold 

Who gives from a sense of duty ; 
But he who gives but a slender mite. 
And gives to that which is out of sight. 

That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all imite, — 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
The heart outstretches its eager palms. 
For a god goes with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness before.'^* 
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PRELUDE TO PART SECOND. 

Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 

From the snow five thousand summers old ; 
On open wold and hill-top bleak 

It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer's cheek ; 
It carried a shiver everywhere 
From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare ; 
The little brook heard it and built a roof 
'Neath which he could house him, winter-proof ; 
All night by the white stars' frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams ; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars : 
He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight ; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 
Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 
X/ong, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze ; 
Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew ; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf ; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 
For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and here 
He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 
And hung them thickly with diamond drops. 
That crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 
And ma3e a star of every one : 
No mortal builder's most rare device 
Could match this winter-palace of ice ; 
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'T was as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day, 
Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 

Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 

By the elfin builders of the frost. 

Within the hall are song and laughter. 

The cheeks of Christmas glow red and jolly, 
And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 

With lightsome green of ivy and holly ; 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the Yule-log's roaring tide ; 
The broad flame-pennons droop and flap 

And belly and tug as a flag in the wind ; 
Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 

Hunted to death in its galleries blind ; 
And swift little troops of silent sparks, 

Now pausing, now scattering away as in fear. 
Go threading the soot-forest's tangled darks 

Like herds of startled deer. 

But the wind without was eager and sharp, 
Of Sir Launfal's gray hair it makes a harp. 
And rattles and wrings 
The icy strings. 
Singing, in dreary monotone, 
A Christmas carol of its own. 
Whose burden still, as he might guess. 
Was — " Shelterless, shelterless, shelterless ! " 
The voice of the seneschal flared like a torch 
As he shouted the wanderer away from the porch. 
And he sat in the gateway and saw all night 
The great hall-fire, so cheery and bold. 
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Through the window-slits of the castle old, 
Baild out its piers of ruddy light 
Against the drift of the cold. 

PART SECOND. 

I. 
There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 
The bare boughs rattled shudderingly ; 
The river was dumb and could not speak, 

For the weaver Winter its shroud had spun ; 
A single crow on the tree-top bleak 

From his shining feathers shed oflE the cold sun ; 
Again it was morning, but shrunk and cold. 
As if her veins were sapless and old, 
And she rose up decrepitly 
For a last dim look at earth and sea. 

n. 

Sir Launf al turned from his own hard gate. 

For another heir in his earldom sate ; 

An old, bent man, worn out and frail, 

He came back from seeking the Holy Grail ; 

Little he recked of his earldom's loss. 

No more on his surcoat was blazoned the cross. 

But deep in his soul the sign he wore. 

The badge of the sujfifering and the poor. 

III. 

Sir Launfal's raiment thin and spare 
Was idle mail 'gainst the barbed air. 
For it was just at the Christmas time ; 
So he mused, as he sat, of a sunnier clime. 
And sought for a shelter from cold and snow 
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In the light and warmth of long-ago ; 

He sees the snake-like caravan crawl 

O'er the edge of the desert, black and small. 

Then nearer and nearer, till, one by one, 

He can count the camels in the sun. 

As over the red-hot sands they pass 

To where, in its slender necklace of grass. 

The little spring laughed and leapt in the shade. 

And with its own self like an infant played, 

And waved its signal of palms. 

IV. 

" For Christ's sweet sake, I beg an alms ; — " 
The happy camels may reach the spring. 
But Sir Launfal sees only the grewsome thing, 
The leper, lank as the rain-blanched bone. 
That cowers beside him, a thing as lone 
And white as the ice-isles of Northern seas 
In the desolate horror of his disease. 



And Sir Launfal said, — "I behold in thee 

An image of Him who died on the tree ; 

Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns, — 

Thou also hast had the world's buffets and scorns, - 

And to thy life were not denied 

The wounds in the hands and feet and side : 

Mild Mary's Son, acknowledge me ; 

Behold, through him, I give to thee ! " 

VI. 

Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes 

And looked at Sir Launfal, and straightway he 
Remembered in what a haughtier guise 
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He had flung an alms to leprosie, 
When he girt his young life up in gilded mail 
And set forth in search of the Holy Grail. 
The heart within him was ashes and dust ; 
He parted in twain his single crust, 
He broke the ice on the streamlet's brink, 
And gave the leper to eat and drink, 
'T was a mouldy crust of coarse brown bread, 

'T was water out of a wooden bowl, — 
Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 

And 't was red wine he drank with his thirsty soul. 

VII. 

As Sir Launf al mused with a downcast face, 

A light shone round about the place ; 

The leper no longer crouched at his side. 

But stood before him glorified. 

Shining and tall and fair and straight 

As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate, — 

Himself the Gate whereby men can 

Enter the temple of God in Man. 

vin. 

His words were shed softer than leaves from the pine. 

And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on the brine. 

That mingle their softness and quiet in one 

With the shaggy unrest they float down upon ; 

And the voice that was softer than silence said, 

" Lo it is I, be not afraid 1 

In many climes, without avail. 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail ; 

Behold, it is heife, — this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now ; 

This crust is my body broken for thee, 
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This water his blood that died on the tree ; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another's need ; 
Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me." 

IX. 

Sir Laimfal awoke as from a swound : 
" The Grail in my castle here is found ! 
Hang my idle armor up on the wall. 
Let it be the spider's banquet-hall ; 
He must be fenced with stronger mail 
Who would seek and find the Holy GraiL" 

X. 

The castle gate stands open now. 

And the wanderer is welcome to the hall 

As the hangbird is to the elm-tree bough ; 
No longer scowl the turrets tall, 

The Summer's long siege at last is o'er; 

When the first poor outcast went in at the door. 

She entered with him in disguise. 

And mastered the fortress by surprise ; 

There is no spot she loves so well on ground. 

She lingers and smiles there the whole year round ; 

The meanest serf on Sir Laimfal's land 

Has hall and bower at his command ; 

And there 's no poor man in the North Countree 

But is lord of the earldom as much as he. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL.^ 



The theme of this poem is charity. 

The hasis of this feeling, under all its variety of aspects, 
as love, benevolence, good will, affection, tenderness, benefi- 
cence, liberality, almsgiving, is the feeling of kinship with 
others. 

We have already commented on the more universal feel- 
ing of community of life with all the world about us. This 
feeling restricted to community of life with our fellow-men 
is charity. Charity is the due recognition of kinship, — of 
spiritual kinship. Blood kin is a strong bond of unity ; for 
in this there is readily recognized a community of life. 
" Kindness " is from the word " kin," through kind. Kind- 
ness is kindness. A kind act literally is an act which recog- 
nizes blood relationship. 

The recognition of spiritual kinship is a development out 
of the preceding ; and a kind act in its better sense is an act 
performed by any one to another as one relative treats 
another, — as a parent treats a child, a child a parent, or a 
brother and sister each other. The prejudice of the Greek 
for the barbarian was based on a denial of blood kinship, 
with the failure to see the spiritual kinship. The Jew and 
the Gentile were sharply set apart on the ground of race 
distinction ; and it took centuries for the spiritual life of 
religion to bring them into the unity of a much more vital 
kinship. Whatever may have been the immediate political 
necessity which has given freedom to slaves, the potency 

^ Tennyson's Holy Grail should be studied parallel with the above, 
noting likenesses and difiPerences. It would be well, also, to study the 
whole of The Idylls of the King. 
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working back of it all was the growing consciousness of the 
brotherhood of man. Class distinctions have been vanish- 
ing under the same force. " A man 's a man for a' that." 
If one should narrate the progress of civilization to show 
what " increasing purpose runs," he would have to gather 
everything into the growth in consciousness of the brother- 
hood of man and the Fatherhood of God. Monotheism 
is at the fountain source of charity. There can be no char- 
ity without the recognition of a common Father ; and there 
can be no worship of a Divine Father without charity, — 
without the recognition of a universal spiritual kinship. No 
wonder that the greatest of all is charity. It is 

'* That thread of the aU-sustaining Beauty 
Which nms through all and doth all unite.*' 

Charity cannot be measured in terms of the outer act. 
The popular conception of charity as almsgiving is wholly 
inadequate. The substitution of love for charity in the 
revised version of the Scripture was no doubt made to get 
rid of the superficial and external meaning popularly given 
to charity. There must be the full recognition of the self in 
the other, through the unity of. both in a common spiritual 
life. Charity beholds the divinity in the other. 

..." I behold in thee 
An image of Him who died on the tree." 



Mild Mary's Son, acknowledge me ; 
Behold, through him, I give to Thee ! " 

We find the same thought in '^ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me." In speaking of the leper Lowell says : — 

** Himself the gate^whereby men can 
Enter the temple of God in man." 

When Launfal had given the water and the crust of bread, 
a " voice that was calmer than silence said ; " — 

" Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, — 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me j " 
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and also that — 

" The Holy Supper is kept indeed, 
In whatso we share with another's need/' 

The Holy Supper is thus a communion with Christ through 
our fellow-man. Such is the trinity of spiritual life. The 
message of Christianity is the brotherhood of man. 

That charity is the theme of this poem is not apparent at 
first. The poet, like the organist, begins " doubtfully and 
far away, and builds a bridge from Dreamland for his lay." 
The organist presented in the introductory stanza represents 
the poet's method of beginning far away and reaching his 
theme by gradual approaches. In fact this stanza images a 
universal method of thought. Always there is an approach 
to the definite through the vague and indefinite. This 
stanza seems to stand apart and to have no connection with 
the theme. And it has no such connection except as a hint 
and preparatory mood by which the reader may the more 
readily approach the theme. 

The theme in the second stanza of the poem is the uncon- 
scious rising to higher life under the heavenly influences 
that are daily about us through life ; not merely, as Words- 
worth had said, which lie about us in our infancy. This 
theme is continued by way of more definite specification in 
the third stanza. ^' Over our manhood bend the skies," etc., 
specifying the uplifting influences in the winds, the moun- 
tains, the woods, and the sea. 

So far the reader does not suspect that the theme is 
charity. But these heavenly influences, inspiring man with 
a higher life, form the anchorage for the bridge ^'from 
dreamland." 

The theme in the next stanza, ^ Earth gets its price," etc., 
is that the heavenly influences which lie about us may be 
had for the asking, while earthly things must be paid for. 
God is free ; the Devil is expensive. This theme, fused with 
that of the two preceding stanzas, is growth toward God un- 
der the free gift of heavenly influences which daily surround 
us. 
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The next span of the bridge is found in the theme set 
forth in the description of the June day — the power of a 
June day unto righteousness. In general the purpose of 
this description is to bring the reader into a realization of 
the uplifting influences about him. In particular, it fur- 
nishes the immediate connection with Sir Launf al, who is to 
bear the theme henceforth. Hence, this is the last arch 
of the bridge, and concludes the first prelude. Or, it may 
be better to consider it the central span, since the poet does 
not really hit upon his theme till near the close — V. and 
VI. — of Part First. Let the prominence given to the June 
day be noted, and the unmistakable suggestions given of its 
power to higher life. In this, life is most highly idealized 
in upward impulses. Even the clod climbs to a soul in 
grass and flowers. 

" Everything is upward striving ; 
*T is as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue, — 
'T is the natural way of living. 



What wonder if Sir Launf al now 
Remembered the keeping of his vow I " 

All the heavenly influences about us, of which the June 
day is a conspicuous example, must bring forth some good 
to human life. By their fruits shall ye know them. This 
can be nothing less than the finding of the Holy Grail. Not, 
of course, in the form in which the Eoiights of the Round 
Table sought it, but in the form in which Sir Launf al really 
found it. 

The theme in Part First, excepting the last stanza, is 
unconscious selfishness under the guise of a noble deed. 
The preceding theme is continued also ; but this is to bring 
out more strongly the uncharitable element in Sir Launfal. 
So strong was his pride of self, or, if this be stating it a 
little too forcibly, so bright was his own life, that his heart 
could not, by all the surrounding influences, be opened to 
the leper. 
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" The little bird saog as if it were 

The one day of summer in all the year^ 
And the very leaves seemed to sing on the trees ; " 

bnt there was no song of sympathy in the heart of the 
knight. Launfal, as well as the castle, — 

" Rebuffed the sunshine free, 
And gloomed itself [himself] apart" 

Everything up to the present point unifies in the one idea 
of selfishness, which is definitely stated in the first part of 
the leper's speech in VI., Part First. It is true that heaven 
lies about us not only in our infancy, hut in our manhood 
also, and might he had for the asking; hut we rebuff its 
free gifts as did the castle the free sunshine. The poet 
pictures vividly popular charity — mere almsgiving without 
the heart. The knight rode forth to do a great and unselfish 
deed ; namely, to search in all lands for the Holy Grail ; 
and yet he might have found it at his own castle gate, had 
the giver gone with the gift. The crusaders, among whom 
knighthood reached its greatest splendor, attempted to find 
Christ by going to Jerusalem ; as many seek to find Him 
now in merely the external ceremonies of the church. 

In sharp contrast with such false charity the leper places 
true charity. 

" But he who g^ves but a slender mite, 
And gives to thafc which is out of sight, 
That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite, — 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms. 
The heart outstretches its eager palms, 
For a god g^es with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness before." 

So far, then, the purpose of the poet is to bring out 
sharply the contrast between false and true charity ; but 
giving the false as that which is already realized in life, and 
the true as existing only in idea. Launfal had realized the 
false ; he is now to grow into the true. Such is the conflict 
to be worked out in life. So far the poet has placed before 
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us the conditions of a conflict, which the succeeding part of 
the poem must solve. This is the conflict between the in- 
dividual and the universal self ; between egoism and altru- 
ism. In all forms of this conflict there is a failure to recog- 
nize the self where the true self is to be found. We do not 
discern the divinity in things, and therefore do not find the 
self in them ; or, do not discern the self in them and fail to 
find divinity in them. 

The prelude to Part Second presents the inner beauty of 
life as over against the external form. Part Second, with 
its prelude, presents true charity triumphant over the mere 
external forms of it. 

" No more on his surcoat was blazoned the cross, 
But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 
The badge of the suffering and the poor." 

After spending his life in search for the Holy Grail he 
found it at his castle gate, where he had overlooked it in 
the outset. " The Grail in my castle here is found." What 
he had failed to discern in the buoyancy of his youth and 
under the inspiration of the June day he now finds in old 
age under chilling influences of winter. He did not per- 
form any great act of charity, as the world goes ; for he 
gave only a bit of mouldy crust and water from a wooden 
bowl. 

" He parted in twain his single crust, 
He broke the ice on the streamlet's brink, 
And gave the leper to eat and drink : 
'T was a mouldy crust of coarse brown bread, 

'T was water out of a wooden bowl, — 
Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 
And *t was red wine he drank with his thirsty soul. 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another's need ; 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the g^t without the giver is bare ; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, — 

Himself; his hungering neighbor, and Me." 
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Thus while the poem seems to present a diversity of 
themes, all may he gathered up in ideal charity as stated 
ahove. The preludes make the impression of lack of unity, 
but their organic unity is not far to seek. 

It may he possible to narrow the theme as broadly stated 
above to that of the method by which the individual grows 
in charity ; that is, by seeking constantly the highest good 
obvious to him ; not necessarily the absolutely highest Sir 
Launfal lived to the highest aim he knew. He spent his 
life in search for the Holy Grail — an accidental accompa- 
niment of Christ's life ; just as the world approaches that 
life through sacraments and ceremonies. 

The historical setting given to the theme suggests a fur- 
ther possible limitation, — limitation to the growth from 
the system of knighthood in its display of virtuous deeds to 
that of Christian fellowship, with outstretched hands for the 
poor and needy. Christianity has opened the doors of the 
castle. 

** The castle gate stands open now, 

And the wanderer is welcome to the hall 

As the hangbird is to the elm-tree bough ; 
No longer scowl the turrets tall, 

The Summer's long siege at last is o'er ; 

When the first poor outcast went in at the door "... 

But these are only varieties suggestive of the scope of the 
general theme of charity. Care must be taken not to limit 
the theme simply to the historical past. The same principle 
is operative now as then. There is knight-errantry to-day 
which goes forth in pride and splendor to do conspicuous 
charities; and along with this there is the sharing of the 
life in the crust of mouldy bread and in giving the cup of 
water. But even this does not bring the theme near enough 
home. Every heart is a castle which the summer besieges 
on every side. The reader who does not take the matter 
home to himself, feeling that he is a Sir Launfal working 
out with him the contradiction between the inner and the 
outer life, misses the best the poem has to give. He must 
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have through Launfal a vicarious experience of entering 
through man into the Christ life. The broad sweep of the 
poem in its mythological and historical allusion serves to 
bring to the reader a deeper realization of the profound 
meaning to be conveyed. But this narrowing from the his- 
torical movement to the individual reader is not really nar- 
rowing, but expanding the theme to cover the human race ; 
for the reader is any one, and therefore every one. 

From the foregoing description of the theme its universal 
and fundamental character is obvious. It has also appeared 
to be ideal in the fact that in the first act gold was given 
in scorn, and that in the second there was the sharing with 
a leper. The truth is brought home to the experience of 
the reader ; it is emotionally entertained. Connecting this 
with the preceding, we may add that the emotion is highly 
idealized. The reader lives decidedly above his ordinary 
level of charitable feeling. 

n. 

The embodiment of the theme, incidentally touched upon 
in the foregoing, must now be distinctly set forth. 

The embodiment here is a person, not a thing. Sir 
Launfal is the universal individual; in him the potential 
charity in human nature is realized. In him we are pre- 
sented with the realization of our ideal. 

We care nothing for the facts of Launfal's life, except 
those involved in exhibiting his growth in charity. The 
embodiment is not simply Launfal; but Launfal with all 
the accessories given in the imagery, — leper, castle, sum- 
mer, winter, etc. In the foreground of the picture must 
be placed Sir Launfal confronted by the leper, and before 
the castle gate. The scene must be shifted to show him 
confronted by the leper a second time ; first in his youth 
emerging from his castle gate in June, and second before 
his castle gate in winter. The leper remains the same, but 
the scene and Sir Launfal change. 
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The embodiment is Sir Launfal confronted by the leper 
and surrounded by heavenly influences. The heavenly in- 
fluences must bring the knight and the leper together ; and 
that the feat of doing so may be an ideal one they must be 
put as far apart as possible at the outset. The only ideal test 
of charity is the feeling of community of life between those 
farthest removed ; and the only ideal test of selfishness is in 
the failure to recognize kinship in a person in the most ab- 
ject and offensive condition of life. 

Let us note first then that the knight and the leper are at 
the two extreme conditions of human life. If they are not 
as far apart as the poet could place them his embodiment is 
not adequate to the theme ; that is, so far as external con- 
ditions are concerned. The most offensive and loathsome 
of persons, — the most abject and degraded, — is a begging 
leper ; and on the other hand the knight, in his proud young 
manhood, with all the accessories of wealth, is the very em- 
bodiment of pride and splendor. 

Again, Launfal is a knight ; one whose profession is the 
doing of good to others ; and he is confronted by the best 
possible opportunity. But he fails utterly. It is no sacri- 
fice at all to him to give the gold ; he does not have to 
share his life in doing so. And the gold is of no possible 
use to the leper. Moreover, the gold was given in scorn ; 
while the presence of the leper rasped on Launf al's " dainty 
nature." 

By this method the poet Aows how utterly impossible it 
was for Launfal to recognize himself in the leper that he 
might share life with him. This is uncharitable to an ideal 
degree. And this appears still more highly idealized when 
we consider the June day which had inspired Launfal to 
the keeping of his vow. As already observed, the June 
day is so presented as to make one feel its power unto 
higher living. Everything in this most exquisite descrip- 
tion points unmistakably to this end. The physical and 
spiritual functions of the day are mingled ; but the power 
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of the day unto physical life is brought out to make the 
reader feel its power unto spiritual life. To test this fact 
one need only to reflect on his experience in reading the de- 
scription. The chief consciousness that occupies the reader 
is that of spiritual uplift. 

When the poet speaks of a June day as being a perfect 
day he can mean nothing else than that it is a day pei*f ectly 
adapted to produce life, this being the purpose of a day. 
This is the time when the earth is in tune, in a condition to 
make the music of life. Life is so highly exalted that it 
murmurs; and 

" Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in g^rass and flowers.'* 

Such an idealized effect on the clod makes the reader, too, 
reach and tower. Such is the power of the day that it 
startles the cowslip, and 

'* The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there 's never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature's palace." 

Yet this marvelous power could not reach Sir Launfal ; for 
he was too " mean " to make one creature happy. The 
little bird is illumined and deluged with summer, and sings 
to the wide world, while 

" His mate feels the eg^s beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings." 

Yet, while the heart in a dumb breast flutters and sings, the 
heart of Launfal does not flutter and sing ; unless it be " to 
the wide world ; " he does not respond to the quiet duty 
before him. 

And so might every item of the description of the June 
day be passed in review, and all would show that they are 
meant to give an overplus of spiritual life, and to inspire to 
the performance in joy of some silent duty. The poet is 
making it easy for the heart to be true, so that Launfal 
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may have no excuse for not sympathizing with the leper. 
Everjrthing, except Lannfal, is " upward striving." 

This poem is sometimes criticised because of the seem- 
ing lack of unity occasioned by the long preludes. A little 
consideration shows that the preludes have the closest con- 
nection with the theme. The upward striving in the June 
day makes the selfishness of the knight appear the more 
stubborn, — the more highly idealized. 

The castle has also a very definite part to play in bring- 
ing out selfishness. The castle as given in the poem is the 
very embodiment of Launfal. It too was besieged by the 
summer, but it " lay like an outpost of winter, dull and 

'* She could oot scale the chilly wall, 
Though around it for leagues her pavilions tall 
Stretched left and right." 

Out of such a castle came the young knight on a bright 
June morning, with golden spurs and unscarred mail. 
Mark the morning in June and the little bird singing as if 
it were " The one day of summer in all the year." It is 
very suggestive that the drawbridge dropped ** with a surly 
clang." The knight flamed forth as if he were the shafts 
of the sun gathered from the summer's siege of three hun- 
dred years. He made morning through " the darksome 
gate." With all this when he meets the moaning leper the 
sunshine goes " out of his soul with a thrill," and 

*' The flesh 'neath his armor 'gan shrink and crawl, 
And midway its leap his heart stood still 
Like a frozen waterfall." 

This is the moment at which the picture must be drawn, 
— the moment when the knight bursts forth in splendor 
from the castle gate on a June morning, and when he 
shrinks from " the one blot on the summer mom." Such 
is the picture, and embodiment, of the hoUowness of exter- 
nal charity, — mere alms-giving. 

Passing to the next picture — the picture of true charity 
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— we see Launf al sitting before the same castle, confronted 
by the same leper begging an alms. This time he listens 
to the ^^ grewsome thing/' and recognizes in him the Christ 
in whose name he begged an alms. 

''I behold in thee 
An image of Him who died on the tree.'* 

A wonderful contrast with the preceding meeting. And 
also the external contrast is great. Launf al is old and poor, 
" for another heir in his earldom sate." He has come back 
from his search for the Holy Grail " an old, bent man, worn 
out and frail.*' The external splendor of knighthood has 
disappeared. ^^ No more on his surcoat was blazoned the 
cross." His raiment is " thin and spare." He is " shelter- 
less, shelterless, shelterless." He is shouted away from the 
porch by the seneschal. 

" And he sat in the gateway and saw all night 
The g^at hall-fire, so cheery and bold, 
Through the window-slits of the castle old.'' 

It is significant, too, that ''it was just at the Christmas 
time," for the inner life must be illuminated by Christianity 
in order to the deed of true charity. 

The prelude of winter readily finds its place. The de- 
scription of the little brook, even more delightful if possi- 
ble than that of the June day, is the very embodiment of 
Launfal's present life. When the chill wind came down 
from the mountain peak, — " from the snow five thousand 
summers old," — 

'^ The little brook heard it and built a roof 
'Neath which he could house him, winter-proof." 

He shut out the cold and — 

" Sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight." 

This description of the brook is designed to make the 
reader feel the joy of the fulness of inner life independent 
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of external circamstances. We have the same contrast in 
the castle : — 

^^ Within the hall are song and laughter, 

The cheeks of Christmas glow red and jolly, t 

And sprouting is every corhel and rafter 
With lightsome g^reen of ivy and holly.'' 

The warm and ruddy light through the windows of the 
castle make as striking contrast with the shivering winter 
on the outside. And both the brook and the castle are the 
expression of the condition of LaunfaL It is the inner life 
now triumphant over the outer ; while in the first we had 
the picture of the outer triumphant over the inner. 

These complementary pictures, with such diversity of parts 
as to straiA their unity in the mind of the reader, work 
together to express one great truth of human life. The 
whole is a picture of ideal sympathy, charity, brotherhood, 
religion. To get the full significance of the pictures they 
must be held before the mind at the same time. The truth 
is revealed in their striking contrast. While each picture 
is constructed on the contrast of light and cheer with gloom 
and chill, the pictures themselves, or the one whole picture, 
is made by reversing the foregoing contrast. In the first 
picture the external world is light, and warmth, and cheer, 
while the inner world of the castle and of Launfal chill and 
gloom. In the second part the outside is bleak and shud- 
dering and shelterless, while there is the ruddy glow of 
summer delight in both the castle and Sir Launfal. The 
picture as a whole, through the contrast of its parts, reflects 
the soul's freedom from the external conditions of life, as 
having its own inner source of life and light. Incidentally 
with this is suggested the progress of the soul from the 
pride of youth and the joy of physical exuberance to the 
joy of the inner spiritual life of old age. 

** And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by day." 

And, too, the contrast in the picture suggests the historical 
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movement from the externality and splendor of the well- 
meant chivalrous deeds toward the inner life of Christian 
charity. 

- So far the interpretation of this poem consists (1) in 
painting the picture accurately, vividly, and fully ; (2) in 
contemplating the picture till it makes its appeal to the in- 
ner life of sympathy and love ; and (3) in noting the unity, 
the harmony between the real as presented in the picture 
and the ideal as potential in human nature, — the adequacy 
of the embodiment to give free play to the theme. 

in. 

As to the language, or style, of the poem only a few gen- 
eral statements can here be made. First as to its exter- 
nal poetic mechanism — the freedom of the language as a 
material thing, with the aesthetic pleasure thereby awakened. 
The student should scan the poem through to catch the 
music of the verse. Then let it be observed that there is 
great freedom and variety in the structure. There is none 
of the monotonous jingle we find in so many poems. The 
primary element in poetic form is that of rhythm, which 
requires a departure from a given form and a return to 
that form. In simple rhythm the return falls regularly, 
and is usually marked by rhyme ; as : — 

" She sings by her wheel at the low cottage-door, 
Which the long evening shadow is stretching before, 
With the music as sweet as the music which seems 
Breathed softly and faint in the ear of our dreams.'' 

Such regularity of return suggests necessity and becomes 
monotonous when continued far. The law of departure 
and return requires a departure from fixed regularity. 
Such flexibility may be noted in the rhymes of the poem 
before us ; as, knowing, growing ; ear, near ; flowing ; sky, 
by ; back, lack ; lowing ; chanticleer, year ; crowing. Here 
the sound in " knowing " is departed from and returned 
to in " growing ; " and. after an apparent abandonment, it 
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returns again in " flowing ; " and again, after passing over 
four rhymes instead of two, the sound returns again in 
"lowing ; " and once more it returns in "crowing," after 
passing two rhymes. Note another variety of departure in 
the closing of the verses in the first stanza in Part First ; 
and still with other variations let the same thing be noted 
in other stanzas. Such an arrangement gives fulness and 
freedom of rhythmical life. Note also the device of the 
poet in using two words to rhyme with two ; as, " overfills 
it " and " wiUs it ; " and again in first stanza, — " gives 
us," " die in," " shrives us," " lie in." Lowell uses this 
device with humorous efEect in his " Fable for Critics." 

The same playful freedom may be noted in the measure 
of the poem. While the characteristic foot is the iambic, 
there is frequent variation in the use of the anapestic ; and 
also in the use of the trochaic foot at the beginning of the 
line, where only it is permissible in the iambic verse. Note 
both variations in this : — 

" And what is so rare as a day in June ? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days." 



WW " 
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It will be profitable for the student to trace out this kind of 
variation running through the poem. Let it be noted also 
that the stanzas vary in length and structure. 

The greater the complexity of the movement within the 
limit of unity the richer the music of the poem. Monotony 
always suggests necessity and bondage. There must be 
a fundamental rhythmical movement, but within this the 
greater the variety the better. Verses and stanzas cut pre- 
cisely by the same pattern suggest mechanism rather than 
organism. Humdrum is not music ; the most artistic poetic 
form is not uniform. 

But poetic form cannot be considered merely in itself, — 
in its own freedom of musical sound ; it must be viewed in 
relation to the ideas and sentiment expressed. For instance. 
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wherever an alliteration or a rhyme occurs, the alliteration 
or the rhyme must seem to be the very word needed to ex- 
press the idea. If the word seems to be used for the sake 
of the alliteration or the rhyme the reader feels that the 
idea is in bondage to the word ; and the sense of this bond- 
age counteracts the pleasing effect of the rhythmical sound. 
Straining the natural order of the thought to make a measure 
or a rhyme has a bad effect ; as, — 

" All day the gusty north-wind bore 
The loosening drift his breath before." 

When the theme is simple and the sentiment runs evenly 
along, the verse and stanza too should be simple and some- 
what uniform ; but when the sentiment rises and falls, and 
moves along with varying rapidity, the verse and the stanza 
should conform to the spirit which animates them. The 
poem here under consideration has a variety of imagery and 
sentiment ; and this demands variety in rhythmical move- 
ment. In the matter of adjustment of poetic form to inner 
spirit, Longfellow's " Building of the Ship " is a nice illus- 
tration, and in this respect a companion piece to the pres- 
ent poem. This poem should now be studied to note (1) 
whether there are any points of collision between the form 
and the meaning ; and (2) whether the variety in the form 
is really the sympathetic conformity to the varying play of 
thought and sentiment expressed. 

The writer uses suggestion and allusion to good advantage. 
He utilizes all the experience one has had with Words- 
worth's "Intimations of Immortality,'* the Bible story of 
Moses and Sinai, the Druid religion, and the story of King 
Arthur, and Tennyson's " Idylls of the King." And in 
using these crystallized experiences Lowell has too much 
respect for his reader to point out explicitly the object of 
reference, but implies it merely. No allusion could be 
more neatly made than, — 

" Not only aronnd our infancy 
Doth heaven with all its splendors lie.'' 
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The poet does not use the explicit and stereot3rped form 
of, " as Wordsworth says," but respects the reader's intelli- 
gence and leaves him free to connect the matter for him- 
self. A large part of the wealth of the life of the poem ap- 
pears through its allusions ; and chiefly through those clus- 
tering about the Holy Grail. 

The poem is rich in imagery and distinct in tone and 
color. One might easily select and arrange a whole pano- 
rama of beautiful pictures. The single expression, " Heaven 
with all its splendors," busies and delights the imagination 
with every variety of magnificence and beauty in which it 
may choose to indulge. 

But the greatest pleasure to the imagination comes 
through the freedom with which it penetrates the objects 
presented. In this respect this poem is unusually strong. 
Seldom can one find the objects presented so completely 
transformed into spiritual types. Even the clod climbs to 
a soul. This closeness of inner grasp of the object, this 
penetrative insight of the poetic imagination, is the charac- 
teristic feature of the style of this poem, and the chief source 
of its beauty, so far as the style is concerned. The style 
of the poem is far removed from that of merely picture de- 
scription, — from the picturesque objective. The style of 
the description of the June day and of the brook is decid- 
edly that of the penetrative and creative imagination ; or, 
it is a highly figurative style. This should be pointed out 
in detail. The poet nowhere speaks literally ; gives no 
image for the mere pleasing effect of the image as such, but 
that the spiritual nature may be reached through it. Sel- 
dom can there be found a more highly idealized activity 
of the imagination. All this needs to be emphasized, for it 
is the heart, the characteristic of the style of this poem. 
Style is not a matter of mere verbiage, but the way the 
mind thinks in the act of construction, and, therefore, the 
way it thinks in the act' of interpretation. And in the 
present case, the aim is to conquer the outer form in order 
to gain possession of its inner meaning. 
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Hence the imagery in this poem does not stand apart 
from the theme; is not merely introduced to give a little 
side pleasure as mere imagery, but is wholly identified with 
the theme. There is a complete fusion of form and con- 
tent. Every item in the body of the poem does duty in 
giving freedom to spiritual life, of which charity is but a 
specific form. The style of the poem is highly creative. 
The poem is not descriptive or narrative on the one hand, 
nor expository and philosophical on the other, but rather 
artistic, since the movement rests upon the unity perceived 
between the material form and the spiritual meaning. 

It thus appears that when the question of style is pressed 
to the legitimate end — the unity of theme and embodiment 
— we arrive at the point of starting, in the theme and the 
embodiment. This means that a literary production is wholly 
a question of style, — of workmanship. Style is that which 
the individual mind contributes in that which it produces ; 
and in literature the whole is creation. Even the theme is 
created ; it is constructed by the idealizing power of the 
imagination. In this poem not the least of Lowell's effort 
must have been spent in idealizing charity ; in working 
the emotion up to its proper height. Style is the manner 
of idealizing emotions as well as manner of phraseology, 
which is so largely determined by the former. Hence the 
end of our interpretation returns to the beginning, and 
charity, wMch was first seen as the theme, must at last be 
seen as artistic realization through an embodiment of im- 
agery and language. 
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THE GREAT STONE FACE. 

One afternoon, when the sun was going down, a 
mother and her little boy sat at the door of their cot* 
tage, talking about the Great Stone Face. They had 
hut to lift their eyes, and there it was plainly to be 
seen, though miles away, with the sunshine brighten* 
ing all its features. 

And what was the Great Stone Face ? 

Embosomed amongst a family of lofty mountains, 
there was a valley so spacious that it contained many 
thousand inhabitants. Some of these good people 
dwelt in log-huts, with the black forest all around 
them, on the steep and dif&cult hiU-sides. Others had 
their homes in comfortable farm-houses, and cultivated 
the rich soil on the gentle slopes or level surfaces of 
the vaUey. Others, again, were congregated into pop- 
ulous villages, where some wild, highland rivulet, 
tumbling down from its birthplace in the upper moun- 
tain region, had been caught and tamed by human cun- 
ning, and compelled to turn the machinery of cotton- 
factories. The inhabitants of this valley, in short, 
were numerous, and of many modes of life. But all 
of them, grown people and children, had a kind of 
familiarity with the Great Stone Face, although some 
possessed the gi£t of distinguishing this grand natural 
phenomenon more perfectly than many of their neigh- 
bors. 

The Great Stone Face, then, was a work of Nature 
in her mood of majestic playfulness, formed on the 
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perpendicular side of a mountain by some immense 
rocks, which had been thrown together in such a posi- 
tion as, when viewed at a proper distance, precisely to 
resemble the features of the human countenance. It 
seemed as if an enormous giant, or a Titan, had sculp- 
tured his own likeness on the precipice. There was 
the broad arch of the forehead, a hundred feet in 
height ; the nose, with its long bridge ; and the vast 
lips, which, if they could have spoken, would have 
rolled their thunder accents from one end of the val- 
ley to the other. True it is, that if the spectator ap- 
proached too near, he lost the outline of the gigantic 
visage, and could discern only aheap of ponderous and 
gigantic rocks, piled in chaotic ruin one upon another. 
Retracing his steps, however, the wondrous features 
would again be seen; and the farther he withdrew 
from them, the more like a human face, with all its 
original divinity intact, did they appear ; until, as it 
grew dim in the distance, with the clouds and glorified 
vapor of the mountains clustering about it, the Great 
Stone Face seemed positively to be alive. 

It was a happy lot for children to grow up to man- 
hood or womanhood with the Great Stone Face before 
their eyes, for all the features were noble, and the ex- 
pression was at once grand and sweet, as if it were the 
glow of a vast, warm heart, that embraced all mankind 
in its affections, and had room for more. It was an 
education only to look at it. According to the belief 
of many people, the valley owed much of its fertility 
to this benign aspect that was continually beaming 
over it, illuminating the clouds, and infusing its ten- 
derness into the sunshine. 

As we began with saying, a mother and her little 
boy sat at their cottage-door, gazing at the Great Stone 
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Face, and talking about it. The child's name was 
£mest. 

" Mother," said he, while the Titanic visage smiled 
on him, '^ I wish that it could speak, for it looks so 
very kindly that its voice must needs be pleasant. If 
I were to see a nxan with such a face, I should love 
him dearly." 

" If an old prophecy should come to pass," answered 
his mother, '^ we may see a man, some time or other, 
with exactly such a face as that." 

"What prophecy do you mean, dear mother?" 
eagerly inquired Ernest. "Pray teU me all about 
it!" 

So his mother told him a story that her own mother 
had told to her, when she herself was younger than 
little Ernest ; a story, not of things that were past, 
but of what was yet to come ; a story, nevertheless, so 
very old, that even the Indians, who formerly inhab- 
ited this valley, had heard it from their forefathers, to 
whom, as they affirmed, it had been murmured by the 
mountain streams, and whispered by the wind among 
the tree-tops. The purport was, that, at some future 
day, a child should be bom hereabouts, who was des- 
tined to become the greatest and noblest personage of 
his time, and whose countenance, in manhood, should 
bear an exact resemblance to the Great Stone Faca 
Not a few old-fashioned people, and young ones like- 
wise, in the ardor of their hopes, still cherished an 
enduring faith in this old prophecy. But others, who 
had seen more of the world, had watched and waited 
till they were weary, and had beheld no man with such 
a face, nor any man that proved to be much greater or 
nobler than his neighbors, concluded it to be nothing 
but an idle tale. At all events, the great man of the 
prophecy had not yet appeared. 
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** O mother, dear mother ! " cried Ernest, clapping 
his hands above his head, " I do hope that I shall live 
to see him ! " 

His mother was an affectionate and thoughtful 
woman, and felt that it was wisest not to discourage 
the generous hopes of her little boy. So she only said 
to him, " Perhaps you may." 

And Ernest never forgot the stoiy that his mother 
told him. It was always in his mind, whenever he 
loQJked upon the Great Stone Face. He spent his 
childhood in the log-cottage where he was bom, and 
was dutiful to his mother, and helpful to her in many 
things, assisting her much with his little hands, and 
more with his loving heart. In this manner, from a 
happy yet often pensive child, he grew up to be a 
mild, quiet, unobtrusive boy, and sun-browned with 
labor in the fields, but with more intelligence bright- 
ening his aspect than is seen in many lads who have 
been taught at famous schools. Yet Ernest had had 
no teacher, save only that the Great Stone Face be- 
came one to him. When the toil of the day was over, 
he would gaze at it for hours, until he began to im- 
agine that those vast features recognized him, and 
gave him a smile of kindness and encouragement, re- 
sponsive to his own look of veneration. We must not 
take upon us to affirm that this was a mistake, al- 
though the Face may have looked no more kindly at 
Ernest than at all the world besides. But the secret 
was that the boy's tender and confiding simplicity 
discerned what other people could not see ; and thus 
the love, which was meant for all, became his peculiar 
portion. 

About this time there went a rumor throughout the 
valley, that the great man, foretold from ages long 
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ago, who was to bear a resemblance to the Great Stone 
Face, had appeared at last. It seems that, many years 
before, a yoimg man had migrated from the valley and 
settled at a distant seaport, where, after getting to- 
gether a little money, he had set up as a shopkeeper. 
His name — but I could never learn whether it was 
his real one, or a nickname that had grown out of his 
habits and success in life — was Gatfiergold. Being 
shrewd and active, and endowed by Providence with 
that inscrutable faculty which develops itself in what 
the world calls luck, he became an exceedingly rich 
merchant, and owner of a whole fleet of bulky-bot- 
tomed ships. All the countries of the globe appeared 
to join hands for the mere purpose of adding heap af- 
ter heap to the mountainous accumulation of this one 
man's wealth. The cold regions of the north, almost 
within the gloom and shadow of the Arctic Circle, 
sent him their tribute in the shape of furs ; hot Af- 
rica sifted for him the golden sands of her rivers, 
and gathered up the ivory tusks of her great elephants 
out of the forests; the East came bringing him the 
rich shawls, and spices, and teas, and the effulgence 
of diamonds, and the gleaming purity of large pearls. 
The ocean, not to be behindhand with the earth, 
yielded up her mighty whales, that Mr. Gathergold 
might seU their oil, and make a profit on it. Be the 
original commodity what it might, it was gold within 
his grasp. It might be said of him, as of Midas in 
the fable, that whatever he touched with his finger im- 
mediately glistened, and grew yellow, and was changed 
at once into sterling metal, or, which suited him still 
better, into piles of coin. And, when Mr. Gathergold 
had become so very rich that it would have taken him 
a hundred years only to count his wealth, he bethought 
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himself of his native valley, and resolved to go hack 
thither, and end his days where he was bom. With 
this purpose in view, he sent a skilful architect to 
build him such a palace as should be fit for a man of 
his vast wealth to live in. 

As I have said above, it had already been rumored 
in the valley that Mr. Gathergold had turned out to 
be the prophetic personage so long and vainly looked 
for, and that his visage was the pei^ect and undeniable 
similitude of the Great Stone Face. People were the 
more ready to believe that this must needs be the fact, 
when they beheld the splendid edifice that rose, as if 
by enchantment, on the site of his father's old weather- 
beaten farm-house. The exterior was of marble, so 
dazzlingly white that it seemed as though the whole 
structure might melt away in the sunshine, like those 
humbler ones which Mr. Gathergold, in his young 
play-days, before his fingers were gifted with the touch 
of transmutation, had been accustomed to build of 
snow. It had a richly ornamented portico, supported 
by tall pillars, beneath which was a lofty door, studded 
with silver knobs, and made of a kind of variegated 
wood that had been brought from beyond the sea. 
The windows, from the floor to the ceiling of each 
stately apartment, were composed, respectively, of but 
one enormous pane of glass, so transparently pure that 
it was said to be a finer medium than even the vacant 
atmosphere. Hardly anybody had been permitted to 
see the interior of this palace ; but it was reported, 
and with good semblance of truth, to be far more gor- 
geous than the outside, insomuch that whatever was 
iron or brass in other houses was silver or gold in 
this; and Mr. Gathergold's bedchamber, especially, 
made such a glittering appearance that no ordinary 
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man would have been able to close his eyes there. But, 
on the other hand, Mr. Gathergold was now so inured 
to wealth, that perhaps he could not have closed his 
eyes unless where the gleam of it was certain to find 
its way beneath his eyelids. 

In due time, the mansion was finished ; next came 
the upholsterers, with magnificent furniture ; then, a 
whole troop of black and white servants, the harbin- 
gers of Mr. Gathergold, who, in his own majestic per- 
son, was expected to arrive at sunset. Our friend 
Ernest, meanwhile, had been deeply stirred by the 
idea that the great man, the noble man, the man of 
prophecy, after so many ages of delay, was at length 
to be made manifest to his native valley. He knew, 
boy as he was, that there were a thousand ways in 
which Mr. Gathergold, with his vast wealth, might 
transform himself into an angel of beneficence, and 
assume a control over human affairs as wide and be- 
nignant as the smile of the Great Stone Face. Full 
of faith and hope, Ernest doubted not that what the 
people said was true, and that now he was to behold 
the livi9g likeness of those wondrous features on the 
mountain-side. While the boy was still gazing up 
the valley, and fancying, as he always did, that the 
Great Stone Face returned his gaze and looked kindly 
at him, the rumbling of wheels was heard, approach- 
ing swiftly along the winding road. 

" Here he comes ! " cried a group of people who 
were assembled to witness the arrival. ^^ Here comes 
the great Mr. Gathergold ! " 

A carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed round the 
turn of the road. Within it, thrust partly out of the 
window, appeared the physiognomy of the old man, 
with a skin as yellow as if his own Midas-hand had 
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transmuted it. He had a low forehead, small, sharp 
eyes, puckered about with imiumerable wrinkles, and 
very thin lips, which he made still thinner by pressing 
them forcibly together. 

" The very image of the Great Stone Face ! " 
shouted the people. " Sure enough, the old prophecy 
is true; and here we have the great man come, at 
last ! " 

And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, they seemed 
actually to believe that here was the likeness which 
they spoke of. By the roadside there chanced to be 
an old beggar-woman and two little beggar-children, 
stragglers from some far-off region, who, as the car- 
riage rolled onward, held out their hands and lifted up 
their doleful voices, most piteously beseeching charity. 
A yellow claw — the very same that had clawed to- 
gether so much wealth — poked itself out of the coach- 
window, and dropt some copper coins upon the ground ; 
so that, though the great man's name seems to have 
been Gathergold, he might just as suitably have been 
nicknamed Scattercopper. Still, nevertheless, with an 
earnest shout, and evidently with as much good faith 
as ever, the people bellowed, — 

" He is the very image of the Great Stone Face ! " 

But Ernest turned sadly from the wrinkled shrewd- 
ness of that sordid visage, and gazed up the valley, 
where, amid a gathering mist, gilded by the last sun- 
beams, he could still distinguish those glorious fea- 
tures which had impressed themselves into his soul. 
Their aspect cheered him. What did the benign lips 
seem to say? 

" He will come ! Fear not, Ernest ; the man will 
come ! " 

The years went on, and Ernest ceased to be a boy. 
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He had grown to be a young man now. He attracted 
little notice from the other inhabitants of the valley ; 
for they saw nothing remarkable in his way of life, 
save that, when the labor of the day was over, he still 
loved to go apart and gaze and meditate upon the 
Great Stone Face. According to their idea of the 
matter, it was a folly, indeed, but pardonable, inas- 
much as Ernest was industrious, kind, and neighborly, 
and neglected no duty for the sake of indulging this 
idle habit. They knew not that the Great Stone 
Face had become a teacher to him, and that the senti- 
ment which was expressed in it would enlarge the 
young man's heart, and fill it with wider and deeper 
sympathies than other hearts. They knew not that 
thence would come a better wisdom than could be 
learned from books, and a better life than could be 
moulded on the defaced example of other human lives. 
Neither did Ernest know that the thoughts and affec- 
tions which came to him so naturally, in the fields and 
at the fireside, and wherever he commimed with him- 
self, were of a higher tone than those which all men 
shared with him. A simple soul, — simple as when 
his mother first taught him the old prophecy, — he 
beheld the marvellous features beaming adown the 
valley, and still wondered that their human counter- 
part was so long in making his appearance. 

By this time poor Mr. Gathergold was dead and 
buried ; and the oddest part of the matter was, that 
his wealth, which was the body and spirit of his ex- 
istence, had disappeared before his death, leaving 
nothing of him but a living skeleton, covered over 
with a wrinkled, yellow skin. Since the melting away 
of his gold, it had been very generally conceded that 
there was no such striking resemblance, after aJl, 
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betwixt the ignoble features of the ruined merchant 
and that majestic face upon the mountain-side. So 
the people ceased to honor him during his lifetime, 
and quietly consigned him to forgetfulness after his 
decease. Once in a while, it is true, his memory was 
brought up in connection with the magnificent palace 
which he had built, and which had long ago been 
turned into a hotel for the accommodation of stran- 
gers, multitudes of whom came, every summer, to visit 
that famous natural curiosity, the Great Stone Face. 
Thus, Mr. Gathergold being discredited and thrown 
into the shade, the man of prophecy was yet to come. 

It so happened that a native-bom son of the valley, 
many years before, had enlisted as a soldier, and, 
after a great deal of hard fighting, had now become 
an illustrious commander. Whatever he may be 
called in history, he was known in camps and on the 
battle-field under the nickname of Old Blood -and- 
Thunder. This war-worn veteran, being now infirm 
with age and wounds, and weary of the turmoil of a 
military life, and of the roU of the drum and the 
clangor of the trumpet, that had so long been ringing 
in his ears, had lately signified a purpose of returning 
to his native valley, hoping to find repose where he 
remembered to have left it. The inhabitants, his old 
neighbors and their grown-up children, were resolved 
to welcome the renowned warrior with a salute of can- 
non and a public dinner ; and all the more enthusias- 
tically, it being affirmed that now, at last, the likeness 
of the Great Stone Face had actually appeared. An 
aid-de-camp of Old Blood -and -Thunder, travelling 
through the valley, was said to have been struck with 
the resemblance. Moreover the schoolmates and early 
acquaintances of the general were ready to testify, on 
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oath, that,* to the best of their recollection, the afore- 
said general had been exceedingly like the majestic 
image, even when a boy, only that the idea had never 
occurred to them at that period. Gi^at, therefore, was 
the excitement throughout the valley; and many peo- 
ple, who had never once thought of glancing at the 
Great Stone Face for years before, now spent their 
time in gazing at it, for the sake of knowing exactly 
how General Blood-and-Thunder looked. 

On the day of the great festival, Ernest, with all 
tiie other people of the valley, left their work, and 
proceeded to the spot where the sylvan banquet was 
prepared. As he approached, the loud voice of the 
Eev. Dr. Battleblast was heard, beseeching a blessing 
on the good things set before them, and on the dis- 
tinguished friend of peace in whose honor they were 
assembled. The tables were arranged in a cleared 
space of the woods, shut in by the surrounding trees, 
except where a vista opened eastward, and afforded a 
distant view of the Great Stone Face. Over the gen- 
eral's chair, which was a relic from the home of Wash- 
ington, there was an arch of verdant boughs, with the 
laurel profusely intermixed, and surmounted by his 
country's banner, beneath which he had won his victo- 
ries. Our friend Ernest raised himself on his tiptoes, 
in hopes to get a glimpse of the celebrated guest ; but 
there was a mighty crowd about the tables anxious 
to hear the toasts and speeches, and to catch any word 
that might fall from the general in reply ; and a vol- 
miteer company, doing duty as a guard, pricked ruth- 
lessly with their bayonets at any particularly quiet 
person among the throng. So Ernest, being of an 
xmobtrusive character, was thrust quite into the back- 
groimd, where he could see no more of Old Blood- 
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and-Thunder's physiognomy than if it had* been still 
blazing on the battle-field. To console himself, he 
turned towards the Great Stone Face, which, like a 
faithful and long -remembered friend, looked back 
and smiled upon him through the vista of the forest. 
Meantime, however, he could overhear the remarks of 
various individuals, who were comparing the features 
of the hero with the face on the distant mountain-side. 

" 'T is the same face, to a hair ! " cried one man, 
cutting a caper for joy. 

"Wonderfully like, that's a fact!" responded 
another. 

" Like ! why, I call it Old Blood-and-Thunder him- 
self, in a monstrous looking-glass!" cried a third. 
" And why not ? He 's the greatest man of this or any 
other age, beyond a doubt." 

And then all three of the speakers gave a great 
shout, which commimicated electricity to the crowd, and 
called forth a roar from a thousand voices, that went 
reverberating for miles among the moimtains, until 
you might have supposed that the Great Stone Face 
had poured its thunder-breath into the cry. All these 
comments, and this vast enthusiasm, served the more 
to interest our friend ; nor did he think of questioning 
that now, at length, the mountain-visage had found its 
himian coimterpart. It is true, Ernest had imagined 
that this long-looked-for personage would appear in 
^;he character of a man of peace, uttering wisdom, and 
doing good, and making people happy. But, taking 
an habitual breadth of view, with all his simplicity, 
he contended that Providence should choose its own 
method of blessing mankind, and could conceive that 
this great end might be effected even by a warrior and 
a bloody sword, should inscrutable wisdom see fit to 
order matters so. 
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"The general! tke general!" was now the cry. 
** Hush ! silence ! Old Blood-and-Thunder 's going to 
make a speech." 

Even so ; for, the cloth being removed, the general's 
health had been drunk, amid shouts of applause, and 
he now stood upon his feet to thank the company. 
Ernest saw him. There he was, over the shoulders of 
the crowd, from the two glittering epaulets and em* 
broidered collar upward, beneath the arch of green 
boughs with intertwined laurel, and the banner droop- 
ing as if to shade his brow ! And there, too, visible 
in the same glance, through the vista of the forest, ap- 
peared the Great Stone Face I And was there, in- 
deed, such a resemblance as the crowd had testified ? 
Alas, Ernest could not recognize it 1 He beheld a 
war-worn and weather-beaten countenance, full of en- 
ergy, and expressive of an iron will ; but the gentle 
wisdom, 'the deep, broad, tender sympathies, were al- 
together wanting in Old Blood-and-Thunder's visage ; 
and even if the Great Stone Face had assumed his 
look of stem command, the milder traits would still 
have tempered it. 

" This is not the man of prophecy," sighed Ernest 
to himself, as he made his way out of the throng. 
" And must the world wait longer yet ? " 

The mists had congregated about the distant moun- 
tain-side, and there were seen the grand and awful 
features of the Great Stone Face, awful but benignant, 
as if a mighty angel were sitting among the hills, and 
enrobing himself in a cloud-vesture of gold and pur- 
ple. As he looked, Ernest could hardly believe but 
that a smile beamed over the whole visage, with a ra- 
diance still brightening, although without motion of 
the lips. It was probably the effect of the western 
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sunshiire, melting througH the thinly diffused vapors 
that had swept between him and the object that he 
gazed at. But — as it always did — the aspect of his 
marvellous friend made Ernest as hopeful as if he had 
never hoped in vain. 

** Fear not, Ernest," said his heart, even as if the 
Great Face were whispering him, — "fear not, Er- 
nest ; he will come." 

More years sped swiftly and tranquilly away. Er- 
nest still dwelt in his native valley, and was now a 
man of middle age. By imperceptible degrees, he had 
become known among the people. Now, as heretofore, 
he labored for his bread, and was the same simple- 
hearted man that he had always been. But he had 
thought and felt so much, he had given so many of 
the best hours of his life to imworldly hopes for some 
great good to mankind, that it seemed as though he 
had been talking with the angels, and had imbibed a 
portion of their wisdom imawares. It was visible in 
the cahn and well-considered beneficence of his daily 
life, the quiet stream of which had made a wide green 
margin all along its course. Not a day passed by, that 
the world was not the better because this man, hiun- 
ble as he was, had lived. He never stepped aside 
from his own path, yet would always reach a blessing 
to his neighbor. Almost involuntarily, too, he had be- 
come a preacher. The pure and high simplicity of 
his thought, which, as one of its manifestations, took 
shape in the good deeds that dropped silently from his 
hand, flowed also forth in speech. He uttered truths 
that wrought upon and moulded the lives of those who 
heard him. His auditors, it may be, never suspected 
that Ernest, their own neighbor and familiar friend^ 
was more than an ordinary man ; least of all did Er- 
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nest liimself suspect it ; but, inevitably as the murmui 
of a rivulet, came thoughts out of his mouth that no 
other human lips had spoken. 

When the people's minds had had a little time to 
cool, they were ready enough to acknowledge their 
mistake in imagining a similarity between General 
Blood-and-Thunder's truculent physiognomy and the 
benign visage on the mountain-side. But now, again, 
there were reports and many paragraphs in the news- 
papers, affirming that the likeness of the Great Stone 
Face had appeared upon the broad shoulders of a cer- 
tain eminent statesman. He, like Mr. Gathergold 
and Old Blood -and -Thunder, was a native of the 
valley, but had left it in his early days, and taken 
up the trades of law and politics. Instead of the rich 
man's wealth and the warrior's sword, he had but a 
tongue, and it was mightier* than both together. So 
wonderfully eloquent was he, that whatever he might 
choose to say, his auditors had no choice but to be- 
lieve him; wrong looked like right, and right like 
wrong ; for when it pleased him, he could make a 
kind of illmninated fog with his mere breath, and ob- 
scure the natural daylight with it. His tongue, indeed, 
was a magic instrument : sometimes it rumbled like the 
thunder ; sometimes it warbled like the sweetest music. 
It was the blast of war, — the song of peace ; and it 
seemed to have a heart in it, when there was no such 
matter. In good truth, he was a wondrous man ; and 
when his tongue had acquired him all other imaginable 
success, — when it had been heard in halls of state, 
and in the courts of princes and potentates, — after it 
had made him known all over the world, even as a 
voice crying from shore to shore, — it finally per- 
suaded his countiTmen to select him for the Presi- 
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dency. Before this time, — indeed, as soon as he he* 
gan to grow celebrated, — his admirers had found out 
the resemblance between him and the Great Stone 
Face ; and so much were they struck by it, that 
throughout the country this distinguished gentleman 
was known by the name of Old Stony Phiz. The 
phrase was considered as giving a highly favorable as- 
pect to his political prospects ; for, as is likewise the 
case with the Popedom, nobody ever becomes Presi- 
dent without taking a name other than his own. 

While his friends were doing their best to make 
him President, Old Stony Phiz, as he was called, set 
out on a visit to the valley where he was bom. Of 
com*se, he had no other object than to ghake hands 
with his fellow-citizens, and neither thought nor cared 
about any effect which his progress through the coun- 
try might have upon the* election. Magnificent prep- 
arations were made to receive the illustrious states- 
man ; a cavalcade of horsemen set forth to meet him 
at the boundary line of the State, and all the people 
left their business and gathered along the wayside to 
see him pass. Among these was Ernest. Though 
more than once disappointed, as we have seen, he had 
such a hopeful and confiding natm*e, that he was al- 
ways ready to believe in whatever seemed beautiful 
and good. He kept his heart continually open, and 
thus was sure to catch the blessing from on high when 
it should come. So now again, as buoyantly as ever, 
he went forth to behold the likeness of the Great 
Stone Face. 

The cavalcade came prancing along the road, with a 
great clattering of hoofs and a mighty cloud of dust, 
which rose up so dense and high that the visage of the 
moimtain - side was completely hidden from Ernest's 
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eyes. All the great men of the neighborhood were 
there on horseback ; militia officers, in uniform ; the 
member of Congress ; the sheriff of the comity ; the 
editors of newspapers ; and many a farmer, too, had 
mounted his patient steed, with his Sunday coat upon 
his back. It really was a very brilliant spectacle, es- 
pecially as there were numerous banners flaunting over 
the cavalcade, on some of which were gorgeous por- 
traits of the illustrious statesman and the Great Stone 
Face, smiling familiarly at one another, like two broth- 
ers. If the pictures were to be trusted, the mutual re- 
semblance, it must be confessed, was marvellous. We 
must not forget to mention that there was a band of 
music, which made the echoes of the mountains ring 
and reverberate with the loud triumph of its strains ; so 
that airy and soul-thrilling melodies broke out among 
all the heights and hollows, as if every nook of his 
native valley had found a voice, to welcome the dis- 
tinguished guest. But the grandest effect was when 
the far-off mountain precipice flung back the music ; 
for then the Great Stone Face itself seemed to be 
swelling the triumphant chorus, in acknowledgment 
that, at length, the man of prophecy was come. 

All this while the people were throwing up their 
hats and shouting, with enthusiasm so contagious that 
the heart of Ernest kindled up, and he likewise threw 
up his hat, and shouted, as loudly as the loudest, 
"Huzza for the great man! Huzza for Old Stony 
Phiz ! " But as yet he had not seen him. 

" Here he is, now ! " cried those who stood near Er- 
nest. "There! There! Look at Old Stony Phiz 
and then at the Old Man of the Mountain, and see if 
they are not as like as two twin-brothers! " 

In the midst of all this gallant array pame an open 
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barouche, drawn by four white horses ; and in the ba- 
rouche, with his massive head uncovered, sat the illus- 
trious statesman, Old Stony Phiz himself. 

" Confess it," said one of Ernest's neighbors to him, 
^^ the Great Stone Face has met its match at last ! '' 

Now, it must be owned that, at his first glimpse of 
the countenance which was bowing and smiling from 
the barouche, Ernest did fancy that there was a re- 
semblance between it and the old familiar face upon 
the mountain-side. The brow, with its massive depth 
and loftiness, and all the other features, indeed, were 
boldly and strongly hewn, as if in emulation of a more 
than heroic, of a Titanic model. But the sublimity 
and stateliness, the grand expression of a divine sym* 
pathy, that illuminated the moimtain visage and ethe* 
realized its ponderous granite substance into spirit, 
might here be sought in vain. Something had been 
originally left out, or had departed. And therefore 
the marvellously gifted statesman had always a weary 
gloom in the deep caverns of his eyes, as of a child 
that has outgrown its playthings or a man of mighty 
faculties and little aims, whose life, with all its high 
performances, was vague and empty, because no high 
purpose had endowed it with reality. 

Still, Ernest's neighbor was thrusting his elbow into 
his side, and pressing him for an answer. 

" Confess ! confess! Is not he the very picture of 
your Old Man of the Moimtain ? " 

" No I " said Ernest, bluntly, " I see little or no like- 
ness." 

"Then so much the worse f6r the Great Stone 
Face ! " answered his neighbor ; and again he set up 
a shout for Old Stony Phiz. 

But Ernest turned away, melancholy, and almost 
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despondent : for this was the saddest of his disap- 
pointments, to behold a man who might have fulfilled 
the prophecy, and had not willed to do so. Meantime, 
the cavalcade, the banners, the music, and the ba* 
ronches swept past him, with the vociferous crowd 
in the rear, leaving the dust to settle down, and the 
Great Stone Face to be revealed again, with the 
grandeur that it had worn for untold centuries. 

" Lo, here I am, Ernest ! " the benign lips seemed 
to say. ^^ I have waited longer than thou, and am not 
yet weary. Fear not ; the man will come." 

The years hurried onward, treading in their haste 
on one another's heels. And now they began to bring 
white hairs, and scatter them over the head of Ernest ; 
they made reverend wrinkles across his forehead, and 
furrows in his cheeks. He was an aged man. But 
not in vain had he grown old : more than the white 
hairs on his head were the sage thoughts in his mind ; 
his wrinkles and furrows were inscriptions that Time 
had graved, and in which he had written legends of 
wisdom that had been tested by the tenor of a life. 
And Ernest had ceased to be obscure. Unsought for, 
nndesired, had come the fame which so many seek, and 
made him known in the great world, beyond the limits 
of the valley in which he had dwelt so quietly. Col- 
lege professors, and even the active men of cities, came 
from far to see and converse with Ernest ; for the re- 
port had gone abroad that this simple husbandman 
had ideas imlike those of other men, not gained from 
books, but of a higher tone, — a tranquil and familiar 
looB^jestyj as if he had been talking with the angels as 
his daily friends. Whether it were sage, statesman, 
or philanthropist, Ernest received these visitors with 
the gentle sinceriiy that had characterized him from 
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boyhood, and spoke freely with them of whatever came 
uppermost, or lay deepest in his heart or their own. 
While they talked together, his face would kindle, im- 
awares, and shine upon them, as with a mild evening 
light. Pensive with the fulness of such discourse, his 
guests took leave and went their way ; and passing up 
the valley, paused to look at the Great Stone Face, 
imagining that they had seen its likeness in a human 
coimtenance, but could not remember where. 

While Ernest had been growing up and growing 
old-, a bountiful Providence had granted a new poet to 
this earth. He, likewise, was a native of the valley, 
but had spent the greater part of his life at a distance 
from that romantic region, pouring out his sweet 
music amid the bustle and din of cities. Often, how« 
ever, did the mountains which had been familiar to 
him in his childhood lift their snowy peaks into the 
clear atmosphere of his poetry. Neither was the 
Great Stone Face forgotten, for the poet had cele- 
brated it in an ode, which was grand enough to have 
been uttered by its own majestic lips. This man of 
genius, we may say, had come down from heaven with 
wonderful endowments. If he sang of a moimtain, 
the eyes of aU mankind beheld a mightier grandeur 
reposing on its breast, or soaring to its smnmit, than 
had before been seen there. If Ids theme were a lovely 
lake, a celestial smile had now been thrown over it, 
to gleam forever on its surface. If it were the vast 
old sea, even the deep immensity of its dread bosom 
seemed to swell the higher, as if moved by the emo- 
tions of the song. Thus the world assumed another 
and a better aspect from the hour that the poet blessed 
it with his happy eyes. The Creator had l;)estowed 
him, as the last best touch to his own handiwork 
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Creation was not finished till the poet came to inter- 
pret, and so complete it. 

The effect was no less high and beautiful, when his 
human brethren were the subject of his verse. The 
man or woman, sordid with the common dust of life, 
who crossed his daily path, and the little child who 
played in it, were glorified if he beheld them in his 
Imood of poetic faith. He showed the golden b'nka of 
the great chain that intertwined them with an angelic 
kindred ; he brought out the hidden traits of a celes- 
tial birth that made them worthy of such kin. Some, 
indeed, there were, who thought to show the soundness 
of their judgment by affirming that all the beauty and 
dignity of the natural world existed only in the poet's 
fancy. Let such men speak for themselves, who im- 
doubtedly appear to have been spawned forth by Na- 
ture with a contemptuous bitterness ; she having plas- 
tered them up out of her refuse stuff, after all the swine 
were made. As respects all things else, the poet's 
ideal was the truest truth. 

The songs of this poet found their way to Ernest. 
He read them after his customary toil, seated on the 
bench before his cottage-door, where for such a length 
of time he had filled his repose with thought, by gaz- 
ing at the Grreat Stone Face. And now as he read 
stanzas that caused the soul to thrill within him, he 
lifted his eyes to the vast countenance beaming on him 
80 benignantly. 

" O majestic friend," he murmured, addressing the 
Ghreat Stone Face, " is not this man worthy to resem- 
ble thee? *' 

The Face seemed to smile, but answered not a word. 

Now it happened that the poet, though he dwelt 
80 far away, had not only heard of Ernest, but had 
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meditated much upon his character, until he deemed 
nothing so desirable as to meet this man, whose un- 
taught wisdom walked hand in hand with the noble 
simplicity of his life. One summer morning, there- 
fore, he took passage by the railroad, and, in the de- 
cline of the afternoon, alighted from the cars at no 
great distance from Ernest's cottage. The great hotel, 
which had formerly been the palace of Mr. Grather- 
gold, was close at hand, but the poet, with his carpet- 
bag on his arm, inquired at once where Ernest dwelt, 
and was resolved to be accepted as his guest. 

Approaching the door, he there found the good old 
man, holding a volume in his hand, which alternately 
he read, and then, with a finger between the leaves, 
looked lovingly at the Great Stone Face. 

" Good evening," said the poet. " Can you give a 
traveller a night's lodging ? " 

" Willingly," answered Ernest ; and then he added, 
smiling, " Methinks I never saw the Great Stone Face 
look so hospitably at a stranger." 

The poet sat down on the bench beside him, and he 
and Ernest talked together. Often had the poet held 
intercourse with the wittiest and the wisest, but never 
before with a man like Ernest, whose thoughts and feel- 
ings gushed up with such a natural freedom, and who 
made great truths so familiar by his simple utterance 
of them. Angels, as had been so often said, seemed 
to have wrought with him at his labor in the fields ; 
angels seemed to have sat with him by the fireside 5 
and, dwelling with angels as friend with friends, he 
had imbibed the sublimity of their ideas, and imbued 
it with the sweet and lowly charm of household words. 
So thought the poet. And Ernest, on the other hand^ 
was moved and agitated by the living images which 
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the poet flung out of his mind, and whicli peopled all 
the air about the cottage-door with shapes of beauty, 
both gay and pensive. The sympathies of these two 
men instructed them with a prof ounder sense than either 
could have attained alone. Their minds accorded into 
one strain, and made delightful music which neither 
of them could have claimed as all his own, nor dis- 
tinguished his own share from the other's. They led 
one another, as it were, into a high pavilion of their 
thoughts, so remote, and hitherto so dim, that they 
had never entered it before, and so beautiful that they 
desired to be there always. 

As Ernest listened to the poet, he imagined that 
the Great Stone Face was bending forward to listen 
too. He gazed earnestly into the poet's glowing eyes. 

"Who are you, my ^trangely gifted guest?" he 



The poet laid his finger on the volume that Ernest 
had been reading. 

" You have read these poems," said he. " You know 
me, then, — for I wrote them." 

Again, and still more earnestly than before, Ernest 
examined the poet's features ; then turned towards the 
Great Stone Face ; then back, with an imcertain as- 
pect, to his guest. But his countenance fell ; he shook 
his head, and sighed. 

" Wherefore are you sad ? " inquired the poet. 

" Because," replied Ernest, " all through life I have 
awaited the fulfilment of a prophecy; and, when I 
read these poems, I hoped that it might be fulfilled in 
you." 

"You hoped," answered the poet, faintly smiling, 
" to find in me the likeness of the Great Stone Face. 
And you are disappointed, as formerly with Mr. Gather^ 
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gold, and Old Blood-and-Thunder, and Old Stony 
Phiz. Yes Ernest, it is my doom. You must add my 
name to the illustrious three, and record another fail- 
ure of your hopes. For — in shame and sadness do I 
speak it, Ernest — I am not worthy to be typified by 
yonder benign and majestic image." 

" And why ? " asked Ernest. He pointed to the 
volume. " Are not those thoughts divine ? " 

" They have a strain of the Divinity," replied the 
poet. " You can hear in them the f ar-oflf echo of a 
heavenly song. But my life, dear Ernest, has not cor- 
responded with my thought. I have had grand dreams, 
but they have been only dreams, because I have lived 
— and that, too, by my own choice — among poor and 
mean realities. Sometimes even — shall I dare to say 
it? — I lack faith in the grandeur, the beauty, and the 
goodness, which my own works are said to have made 
more evident in nature and in human life. Why, then, 
pure seeker of the good and true, shouldst thou hope 
to fimd me, in yonder image of the divine? " 

The poet spoke sadly, and his eyes were dim with 
tears. So, likewise, were those of Ernest. 

At the hour of sunset, as had long been his frequent 
custom, Ernest was to discourse to an assemblage of 
the neighboring inhabitants in the open air. He and 
the poet, arm in arm, still talking together as they 
went along, proceeded to the spot. It was a small 
nook among the hills, with a gray precipice behind, 
the stem front of which was relieved by the pleasant 
foliage of many creeping plants that made a tapestry 
for the naked rock, by hanging their festoons from all 
its rugged angles. At a small elevation above the 
ground, set in a rich framework of verdure, there ap- 
peared a niche, spacious enough to admit a human 
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figure, with freedom for such gestures as spontaneously 
accompany earnest thought and genuine emotion. Into 
this natural pulpit Ernest ascended, and threw a look 
of familiar kindness around upon his audience. They 
stood, or sat, or reclined upon the grass, as seemed 
good to each, with the departing sunshine falling ob- 
liquely over them, and mingling its subdued cheerful- 
ness with the solemnity of a grove of ancient trees, 
beneath and amid the boughs of which the golden rays 
were constrained to pass. In another direction was 
seen tiie Great Stone Face, with the same cheer, com- 
bined with the same solemnity, in its benignant as- 
pect. 

Ernest began to speak, giving to the people of what 
was in his heart and mind. His words had power, 
because they accorded with his thoughts ; and his 
thoughts had reality and depth, because they harmo- 
nized with the life which he had always lived. It was 
not mere breath that this preacher uttered ; they were 
the words of life, because a life of good deeds and holy 
love was melted into them. Pearls, piu*e and rich, had 
been dissolved into this precious draught. The poet, 
as he listened, felt that the being and character of 
Ernest were a nobler strain of poetry than he had ever 
written. His eyes glistening with tears, he gazed rev- 
erentially at the venerable man, and said within him- 
self that never was there an aspect so worthy of a 
prophet and a sage as that mild, sweet, thoughtful 
countenance, with the glory of white hair diffused 
about it. At a distance, but distinctly to be seen, 
high up in the golden light of the setting sun, ap- 
peared the Great Stone Face, with hoary mists around 
it, like the white hairs around the brow of Ernest. 
Its look of grand beneficence seemed to embrace the 
world. 
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At that moment, in sympathy with a thought which 
he was about to utter, the face of Ernest assumed a 
grandeur of expression, so imbued with benevolence, 
that the poet, by an irresistible impulse, threw his 
arms aloft, and shouted, — 

^' Behold I Behold I Ernest is himself the likeness 
of the Ghreat Stone Face ! " 

Then all the people looked, and saw that what the 
deep-sighted poet said was true. The prophecy was 
fulfilled. But Ernest, having finished what he had to 
say, took the poet's arm, and walked slowly homeward, 
still hoping that some wiser and better man than him- 
self would by and by appear, bearing a resemblance to 
the Great Stone Fack 
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ANALYSIS OF THE GREAT STONE FACE. 



The theme of this selection is growth towards an ideal 
character hy the constant worship of that ideal. 

This growth is hased on the fundamental fact of human 
nature already discussed ; namely, that of the tension be- 
tween the real and the ideal. And since it is the whole 
of life to grow into the ideal which the soul projects, this 
theme is a universal and fundamental one. A conscious- 
ness of the tension between the ideal and the real is the law 
and the fundamental fact of every life. Ernest did pre- 
cisely what every individual does, in a way and to a de- 
gree. 

In the case of Ernest the growth was not made by a 
conscious effort to reach a definitely formed ideal, but by 
the worship of an ideal which lies beyond the conscious 
possibilities of his attainment. While " he still loved to go 
apart and gaze and meditate upon the Great Stone Face," 
it was with no thought that he himself was to be the man 
of prophecy so long looked for by the inhabitants of the 
valley. He '^ was industrious, kind, and neighborly, and 
neglected no duty for the sake of indulging his idle habit," 
as his neighbors thought. And neither did Ernest know 
that he was engaged in a great work while he was medi- 
tating upon the Great Stone Face ; he certainly expected 
nothing from it, but worshipped unselfishly, hoping only to 
find the realization in another. He was simple-hearted and 
labored unobtrusively for his bread, living in true charity 
with his neighbors. 

There can be no growth towards an ideal except in self- 
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forgetfulness in some disinterested objective good. An 
ideal cannot be realized by merely thinking upon it. Self- 
sacrifice is the law of self-realization. Ernest was con- 
stantly engaged in doing good deeds and in uttering helpful 
words. His hope was that some one might come who 
would be the realization of his ideal as embodied in the 
Great Stone Face. This was a disinterested and generous 
hope ; it was a longing for the ideal purely for the sake of 
the ideal. 

Thus the theme is the deepest principle of human life, 
the purpose of the writer being to exhibit the method of 
growth to higher life. Man unconsciously realizes the ideal 
which he worships with his heart and in his deed. If 
Ernest had set up the ambition to be the fulfilment of the 
prophecy, and had performed his deeds with reference to 
that end, he would have missed the goal which he attained. 

As to fundamental and comprehensive character this 
theme is on the same plane as that in " The Vision of Sir 
Launfal." The theme is not some phase of life, but com- 
prehends the whole of life. It is the solution of the prob- 
lem of life. Man's whole development is included; his 
education completed. 

The theme is not only fundamental, but it is ideal. Such 
devotion to an ideal is seldom, if ever, found ; and such 
broad and generous sympathy is all that can be required of 
man for man. Ernest really attained to an ideal eminence 
in human development, — a sweet and pure life, — a deep 
insight into the worth of the soul, and a heavenly wisdom 
which seemed to come from a communion with the angels. 
If the theme could be more exalted, then the writer has not 
done his work well. If the height attained is not up to the 
full possibilities of human nature, the theme is not well con- 
ceived. It must be a perfect case of spiritual growth ; edu- 
cation must have done its best work. 

Furthermore, the theme is brought home to the reader 
in idealized experience ; he does not merely cognize it ; he 
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feels it The reader has a vicarious experience through 
Ernest ; he too worships the ideal of human excellence as 
manifested in the Great Stone Face, and with Ernest has 
" unworldly hopes for some great good to mankind." The 
great strength of the poem is tested in the fact that the 
reader really lives, while reading it, a highly idealized life 
of generous sympathy and unworldly hopes ; of deep devo- 
tion to the highest ideal of human life. 

n. 

While the title of the selection is "The Great Stone 
Face," the embodiment is Ernest ; but Ernest with all his 
surroundings, which produced his development, — conspicu- 
ously the Great Stone Face. Ernest was confronted by the 
Great Stone Face, as Sir Launfal was confronted by the 
leper ; and as Sir Launfal could not recognize himself in the 
leper who was so far below him, so Ernest could not recog- 
nize himself in the Great Stone Face, so far was it above 
him. 

The embodiment also includes the whole of the spacious 
valley, with its many thousands of inhabitants, who, with 
Ernest, grew up in the presence of the Great Stone Face. 
The embodiment is the whole of the imagery, with Ernest 
in the foreground and the Great Stone Face as the con- 
spicuous feature. And all this must be conceived as cover- 
ing a period of time from Ernest's infancy to his old age ; 
during which time there are brought upon the scene Gath- 
ergold. Old Blood-and-Thunder, Old Stony Phiz, and the 
poet, — all in a succession of events to exhibit the develop- 
ment of Ernest's character. Thus the embodiment is quite 
complex and picturesque. 

The theme is developed through the relation of Ernest to 
the Great Stone Face, with the aid of the characters in con- 
trast to it. The Great Stone Face was Ernest's projection 
of himself. It was only a heap of ponderous and gigantic 
rocks, which assumed the semblance of the human counte- 
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nance when distance lent enchantment to the view. To 
Ernest it assumed, not merely the semhlance of a human 
face, but " the glow of a vast warm heart, that embraced all 
mankind in its affections, and had room for more." Since 
the Great Stone Face was the projection of Ernest's own 
ideal self, it, as well as he, may therefore be taken as the 
embodiment of the theme. It was the ideal self of Ernest ; 
but with him it was yet to be realized. 

While Ernest did not recognize that the Great Stone 
Face was the expression of his own true self, yet Haw- 
thorne would have us understand that it was so ; that 
Ernest saw in the Great Stone Face what was working as 
potency in himself. This thought Hawthorne brings clearly 
out in the third paragraph. He presents us with the pic- 
ture of an extensive valley occupied by thousands of inhabi- 
tants of various conditions and interests of life. '^ The in- 
habitants of this valley, in short, were numerous, and of 
many modes of life. But all of them . . . had a kind of 
familiarity with the Great Stone Face, although some pos- 
sessed the gift of distinguishing this grand natural phe- 
nomenon more perfectly than many of their neighbors." 
Note that all had a kind of familiarity ; that is, all per- 
sons project more or less vividly their possibilities; have 
a greater or less degree of tension with their ideal. The 
object upon which they gazed was the same ; the difference 
must have been in the observer. Ernest was distinguished 
from his neighbors by the vividness with which he saw the 
perfection of humanity mirrored in the Great Stone Face ; 
or, what was the same thing, the degree of potency with 
which his own ideal was striving within him. " When the 
toil of the day was over, he would gaze at it for hours, until 
he began to imagine that those vast features recognized him, 
responsive to his own look of veneration. We must not 
take upon us to affirm that this was a mistake, although 
the face may have looked no more kindly at Ernest than at 
all th^ Fprid besides. But the secret was that the boy's 
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tender and confiding simplicity discerned what other people 
could not see, and thus the love, which was meant for all, 
became his peculiar portion." 

Ernest's clearer insight is further indicated when the sup- 
posed men of prophecy came in the form of Gathergold, 
Blood-and-Thunder, and Old Stony Phiz. The crowd then, 
as they do yet, expected the ideal of humanity in the form 
of external splendor. Ernest invariably shook his head in 
sadness, but, gazing upon the Great Stone Face, was reas- 
suredy and ever hoped and worshipped. How true is all 
this to human life as we ordinarily find it ! Greatness is 
looked for in the outward display of position and power, 
rather than as something intrinsic in the individual. Only 
the select few can penetrate the disguise, and seek greatness 
in the simple worth of the soul itself. Greatness, too, is 
expected to come from remote quarters; it was not sup- 
posed to be found in the valley, yet it was there in Ernest 
himself. The knights of the Round Table searched in all 
lands for the Holy Grail, while it might have been found, 
and could only be found, at their own castle gates. In due 
course of time it was discerned that Ernest, who was the 
very opposite of outward splendor of life, living in a log 
hut in the most unobtrusive way, and who had not wandered 
beyond his native valley, was the realization of the hopes of 
the people ; and yet this fact was discerned fully only by 
the poet. 

In the living presence of a " vast, warm heart " Ernest 
passed his days from childhood to old age, — and what 
chiefly concerns us with respect to the embodiment is how 
it manifests the development of character under the con- 
stant worship of the ideal. To this end the writer narrates 
the stages of unfolding of Ernest's life. At first he is pre- 
sented as a mere child, with helpful hands and a loving 
heart, talking with his mother about the Great Stone Face, 
and delighted to hear the story of things to come, — that 
in due time there would appear one " whose countenance. 
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in manhood, should hear an exact resemhlance to the Great 
Stone Face." At first there was merely admiration for the 
grand, sweet face ; and then, on hearing the prophecy, there 
was hope and longing. Under this admiration and longing 
for realization Ernest grew from childhood to hoyhood, 
when there went the rumor throughout the valley that the 
great man foretold for ages was at last ahout to appear. 
The coming of Gathergold was a great disappointment to 
Ernest ; and yet fron\ an external point of view, consider- 
ing his wealth and the magnificence of his palace, he proved ^ 
quite a satisfactory fulfilment to the ordinary observer, who 
finally had to admit the disparity in the light of the omni- 
present ideal. Note the description of Gathergold and his 
palace, and how these help to bring out the theme. 

In his first disappointment and sadness Ernest turned to 
the Great Stone Face, which assured him, " He will come ! 
Feaf not, Ernest ; the man will come ! " Ernest labored 
and worshipped in patient hope. The " Great Stone Face 
had become a teacher to him ; " it was enlarging his heart, 
and filling it " with wider and deeper sympathies than other 
men's hearts." Thus Ernest grew from boyhood to young 
manhood. By this time all admitted that Gathergold was 
not the man of prophecy, who was now to appear in Old 
Blood-and-Thunder. Everything now seemed to indicate 
that the man had come ; Ernest hoped that it might be so, 
but when he saw the face of Old Blood-and-Thunder, he 
was compelled to turn again to the Great Stone Face for 
consolation. " * This is not the man of prophecy,' sighed 
Ernest to himself, as he made his way out of the throng. 
* And must the world wait longer yet ? ' " " But — as it 
always did — the aspect of his marvelous friend made 
Ernest as hopeful as if he had never hoped in vain. * Fear 
not, Ernest,' said his heart, even as if the Great Face were 
whispering to him, — ' fear not, Ernest ; he will come.' " 

The writer next presents Ernest as a man of middle age. 
^^ By imperceptible degrees he had become known among 
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the people. Now, as heretofore, he labored for his bread, 
and was the same simple-hearted man that he had always 
been. But he had thought and felt so much, he had given 
so many of the best hours of his life to unworldly hopes for 
some great good to mankind, that it seemed as though he 
had been talking with the angels, and had imbibed a por- 
tion of their wisdom unawares. It was visible in the calm 
and well-considered beneficence of his daily life, the quiet 
stream of which had made a wide green margin all along its 
course. Not a day passed by that the world was not the 
better because this man, humble as he was, had lived. He 
never stepped aside from his own path, yet would always 
reach a blessing to his neighbor. . . . He uttered truths 
that wrought upon and moulded the lives of those who 
heard him. His auditors, it may be, never suspected that 
Ernest, their own neighbor and familiar friend, was more 
than an ordinary man ; least of all did Ernest himself sus- 
pect it ; but, inevitably as the murmur of a rivulet, came 
thoughts out of his mouth that no other human lips had 
spoken." 

By this time the people had acknowledged their mistake 
in supposing Old Blood-and-Thunder to be the man of 
prophecy. Once more it was rumored that the prophecy 
was to be fulfilled, in the coming of Old Stony Phiz. 
Although many times disappointed, Ernest was hopeful, 
and went with others to receive the illustrious statesman. 
Ernest was once more doomed to disappointment ; and he 
turned again to the Great Stone Face, which seemed to say : 
" I have waited longer than thou, and am not yet weary. 
Fear not ; the man will come." 

The years hurried onward, and Ernest was an aged man. 
And now the writer sketches the character at its summit. 
"More than the white hairs on his head were the sage 
thoughts in his mind ; his wrinkles and furrows were in- 
scriptions that Time had graved, and in which he had writ- 
ten legends of wisdom that had been tested by the tenor of 
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a life. And Ernest had ceased to be obscure. Unsought 
for, undesired, had come the fame which so many seek, and 
made him known in the great world, beyond the limits of 
the valley in which he had dwelt so quietly. . . . The 
report had gone abroad that this simple husbandman had 
ideas unlike those of other men, not gained from books, but 
of a higher tone, — a tranquil and familiar majesty, as if 
he had been talking with the angels as his daily friends. 
. . . Pensive with the fulness of such discourse, his guests 
took leave and went their way ; and, passing up the valley, 
paused to look at the Great Stone Face, imagining that they 
had seen its likeness in a human countenance, but could not 
remember where." 

While the reader has, perhaps, surmised that Ernest was 
to become the man of prophecy, the last remark above is 
the first hint that such was to be the fact. Another sly 
hint is given after Ernest had willingly consented to give a 
stranger a night's lodging. " Methinks I never saw the 
Great Stone Face look so hospitably at a stranger." This 
was Ernest's own hospitable look. It remains now only 
for the poet, the man of insight, to announce that Ernest 
himself was the man of prophecy. " * Behold ! Behold ! 
Ernest is himself the likeness of the Great Stone Face.' 
Then all the people looked and saw that what the deep- 
sighted poet said was true." But Ernest walked home- 
ward, " still hoping that some wiser and better man than 
himself would by and by appear, bearing a resemblance to 
the Great Stone Face." 

In this way Hawthorne brings before the reader in living 
presence the development of an ideal character. He marks 
the movement in the characteristic stages of human life, — 
childhood, youth, manhood, and old age. First there is 
merely the childish admiration for the kindly and sympa- 
thetic face sculptured in the mountain side, without any 
thought of ever beholding such a face in human reality. Then 
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there is awakened the hope and the longing, sustained hy 
the assurance of his own heart, that ideals must he real. His 
beneficent and exalted living under the benign infiuence of 
the perfect life for which he hoped in another was itself the 
prophecy and fulfilment of the Great Stone Face. It seems 
clear that Hawthorne means to give us in Ernest the realiza- 
tion of a perfect life. Can another stroke be added ? If 
so the embodiment is faulty ; for every embodiment must 
be the full realization of the ideal. 

m. 

While this selection has not the poetic form, the language 
runs along so smoothly and gracefully as to yield considera- 
ble sensuous pleasure. The language is rhythmical with- 
out being obtrusively so ; which is in harmony with the sen- 
timent of the selection. The tension of feeling is not so 
strong here as in the preceding selection, and it would be 
out of place for the language to be keyed up to the same 
pitch. The more relaxed mood requires a lower degree of 
rhythmical tension in the language form. The movement 
here is delightfully simple and kept in the background. 
The language seems to have a kind of modesty, and obscures 
itself in the presence of the thought. 

Yet the rhythmical element is easily detected when looked 
for, especially in the form of euphony, harmony, and allit- 
eration. Instances of the first we note in " tranquil and 
familiar majesty ; " " while Ernest had been growing up 
and growing old^a bountiful Providence had granted a new 
poet to this earth ; " " weary of the turmoil of a military 
life, and of the roll of the drum and the clangor of the 
trumpet ; " " rolled their thunder accents from one end of 
the valley to the other ; " "a family of lofty mountains ; " 
" rumbled ; " " warbled ; " and so forth, at pleasure. In 
" rumbled " and " warbled " we have, also, the onomatopo* 
etic quality. 

Harmony, which is to the sentence what euphony is to 
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the word, is very distinctly marked. The sentences are 
short, and varied in structure, and set easily to the natural 
movement in breathing. Few selections can be found that 
are more restful in reading. At times the sentences become 
quite positively harmonious ; as, in the following : — 

" His words had power, because they accorded with his 
thoughts ; and his thoughts had reality and depth, because 
they harmonized with the life which he had always lived." 
" Now it happened that the poet, though he dwelt so far 
away, had not only heard of Ernest, but had meditated 
much upon his character, until he deemed nothing so desir- 
able as to meet this man, whose untaught wisdom walked 
hand in hand with the noble simplicity of his life." " While 
they talked together, his face would kindle unawares, and 
shine upon them, as with a mild evening light." " So the 
people ceased to honor him during his lifetime, and quietly 
consigned him to forgetfulness after his decease." 

The last is a good example of the balanced sentence; 
while the second illustrates harmony in the cadence. The 
variety in the length and pauses of the sentences should be 
pointed out, as forming a kind of harmony of the whole. 

Alliteration drops in now and then with good efEect ; as, 
" assisting her much with his little hands, and more with 
his loving heart ; " " bulky-bottomed ships ; " " war-worn 
veteran ; " " old man of the mountain ; " " they made rev- 
erend wrinkles across his forehead, and furrows in his 
cheeks." It should noted that the alliterative words are 
just the words to express the idea ; the alliteration seems 
to be accidental. When a word seems to be chosen just 
for the sound the alliteration ofEends good taste. This 
principle holds rigidly in all the formal matters of lan- 
guage. The balanced sentence, which seems to be balanced 
merely for the sound, gives bondage to the thought for the 
freedom of the sound, and the loss is far greater than the 
gain. 

All these are small matters, of course, but they are essen- 
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tial to artistic language. And if the reader will take the 
pains to work out the many elements of ease and graceful- 
ness in the flow of this selection, and then compare with an 
ordinary clumsy hit of prose, the melody of this selection 
will he duly appreciated. It must not he supposed that 
hecause a selection has not the strict measure and rhyme 
of poetic form there are no musical elements demanding 
attention. 

Passing to the ideas employed, the allusions to Titan and 
Midas should he noted and explained, including especially 
their rhetorical value in the connection in which they are 
here used. It would be well at this point, also, to read 
Hawthorne's " Golden Touch." The personification of at- 
tributes in the words Gather-gold, Old Blood-and-Thunder, 
and Old Stony Phiz reminds one of " Pilgrim's Progress." 

The pleasing pictures should he selected and fixed vividly 
in mind as permanent possessions. These pictures have 
not only value in expressing directly the theme, as already 
discussed ; hut they yield a pleasure on their own account 
which works indirectly to the realization of the theme. The 
whole scene is varied, picturesque, and sublime. Every- 
thing from delicate beauty to rugged sublimity may be 
found. The introductory picture of the mother and Ernest 
sitting in their cottage door at sunset, viewing and convers- 
ing about the Great Stone Face, is worthy to be framed in 
grilt Especially should the expression on the Great Stone 
Face be vividly impressed. It would be well to collect all 
the expressions the writer uses to describe the Face. The 
closing scene, in which Ernest addresses his congregiation 
from nature's pulpit, should find a permanent place in the 
picture-gallery of the imagination. The palace charms the 
imagination with its splendor ; and the coming of Gather- 
gold, Old Blood-and-Thunder, and Old Stony Phiz, with the 
grand public demonstrations, forms a varied and striking 
panorama. The numerous minor pictures must not be over- 
looked; as, ^^If his theme were a lovely lake, a celestial 
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smile had now been thrown over it to gleam forever on its 
surface." A lake with a celestial smile must henceforth be 
a cheering presence in the mind of the reader. The reader 
should not be content till the imagination is iUnmined by 
the collection of glimpses the writer flashes out constantly 
along the natural movement of his theme. 

Furthermore it must be observed that the language is 
strikingly concrete. ^* He never stepped aside from his own 
path, yet would always reach a blessing to his neighbor." 
How vividly this sentence pictures the thought ; and how 
almost dramatic is the word " reach." We do not simply 
think of Ernest's kindness ; we see him act it out. This 
kind of thing runs through the selection, and should be 
pointed out in detail. In fact, one of the primary tests of 
a poetic production is whether the idea confronts the reader 
in living presence. If it does not seem to be before him in 
reality, but merely held in cognition by him, the discourse is 
not literary. 

In line with the foregoing, it is a merit in style to make 
the object seem very real, by giving some striking feature 
for the imagination to seize upon. For instance, the writer 
speaks of Ernest as clapping his hands above his head. 
Whether he clapped them above or below his head was a 
matter of no consequence in itself ; but such definiteness on 
the part of the writer gives the imagination a needed point 
of attachment. Also in this : " The cavalcade came pran- 
cing along the road, with a great clattering of hoofs and 
a mighty cloud of dust." Such expressions, of which the 
reader may find an abundance in this selection, serve the 
mind as concrete resting ground. They are not given neces- 
sarily because they signify anything by way of analogy ; as 
some seem to think who strain everything into some analogi- 
cal meaning. At first the untrained reader sees only pic- 
tures in literature and no analogies ; but when he is intro- 
duced to the hidden meaning back of the images, he is so 
delighted with the new process that he must find some 
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deep hidden meaning behind each concrete fact mentioned. 
The writer may give images which have only the picture 
value. Of course they have a relation to the theme, but not 
an analogical relation. 

But the chief pleasure to the imagination has not its 
source in mere pictures and sensuous impressions, but in 
that activity of the imagination which transforms the im- 
agery. Hawthorne is farthest removed from those writers 
who charm chiefly by imagery. Midas himself had not 
greater power of transmuting common stufE into gold. The 
charm of Hawthorne's style lies in his poetic fancy. When 
he touched a massive pile of stone he '^ ethereaHzed its pon- 
derous granite substance into spirit." He characterizes him- 
self in his description of the poet. It is his gift to throw 
the celestial smile over the lake, ** to gleam forever on its 
surface." The most fruitful source of pleasure in the style 
of Hawthorne is the transforming touches, the flashes of in- 
sight, the playful freedom over the niaterial of his thought, 
which seem to come not by strained intent, but " inevitably 
as the murmur of a rivulet." When he needed to say that 
the poet wrote about moimtains, he said that they "lift 
their snowy peaks into the clear atmosphere of his poetry ; " 
and in speaking of the beneficence of Ernest's daily life he 
says, " the quiet stream of which had made a wide green 
margin all along its course." 

A sly twinkle of humor often adds pleasure to the figura- 
tive conceptions. "Moreover, the schoolmates and early 
acquaintances of the general were ready to testify, on oath, 
that, to the best of their recollection, the aforesaid general 
had been exceedingly like the majestic image, even when a 
boy, only that the idea had never occurred to them at that 
period." In speaking of the convincing power of the ora- 
tory of Old Stony Phiz, he says " he could make a kind of 
illuminated fog with his mere breath, and obscure the nat- 
ural daylight with it." 

Ail this matter of playful freedom of figurative concep- 
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tion should be wrought oat by the student with considerable 
care, and then all should be brought into the unity of the 
one grand conception which forms the structure of the poem 
as a whole. Every poem as a whole is a creation; it is 
bom of the writer's own peculiar conception ; the poem is 
his style. The perfect manhood set forth is as much Haw- 
thorne's workmaenship as the mere language structure ; or 
as the unique conception of the Great Stone Face in its 
influence on the unfolding of that character. The funda- 
mental conception is that of a character unconsciously pro- 
jecting itself as some disinterested, objective good, and 
longing and hoping unselfishly for the coming of the per- 
fect man. 
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THE TWO VOICES. 

A STILL small voice spake unto me, 
" Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be ? " 

Then to the still small voice I said ; 
^^ Let me not cast in endless shade 
What is so wonderfully made." 

To which the voice did urge reply : 
" To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie. 

" An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk : from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 

" He dried his wings : like gauze they grew : 
Thro' crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew." 

I said, " When first the world began, 
Young Nature thro' five cycles ran, 
And in the sisl^h she moulded man. 

" She gave him mind, the lordliest 
Proportion, and, above the rest. 
Dominion in the head and breast." 
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Thereto the silent voice replied : 
" Self-blinded are you by your pride ; 
Look up thro' night : the worid is wide. 

" This truth within thy mind rehearse, 
That in a boundless universe 
Is boundless better, boundless worse. 

" Think you this mould of hopes and fears 
Could find no statelier than his peers 
In yonder hundred million spheres ? " 

It spake, moreover, in my mind : 
"Tho' thou wert scatter 'd to the wind, 
Yet is there plenty of the kind." 

Then did my response clearer fall : 
" No compound of this earthly ball 
Is like another, all in all." 

To which he answer'd scoffingly ; 

" Good soul ! suppose I grant it thee. 

Who '11 weep for thy deficiency ? 

" Or will one beam be less intense. 
When thy peculiar difference 
Is cancell'd in the world of sense ? " 

I would have said, " Thou (ianst not know," 
But my full heart, that work'd below, 
Eain'd thro' my sight its overflow. 

Again the voice spake unto me : 
" Thou art so steep'd in misery. 
Surely 't were better not to be. 
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" Thine anguish will not let thee sleep, 
Nor any train of reason keep : 
Thou canst not think, but thou wilt weep." 

I said, " The years with change advance : 
If I make dark my countenance, 
I shut my life from happier chance. 

" Some turn this sickness yet might take, 
Ev'n yet." But he : " What drug can make 
A wither'd palsy cease to shake ? " 

I wept, " Tho' I should die, I know 
That all about the thorn will blow 
In tufts of rosy-tinted snow ; 

" And men, thro' novel spheres of thought 
Still moving after truth long sought, 
WiU learn new things when I am not." 

" Yet," said the secret voice, " sometime, 
Sooner or later, will gray prime 
Make thy grass hoar with early rime. 

" Not less swift souls that yearn for light, 
Rapt after heaven's starry flight. 
Would sweep the tracts of day and night. 

" Not less the bee would range her cells. 
The furzy prickle fire the dells, 
The foxglove cluster dappled bells." 

I said that "All the years invent ; 
Each month is various to present 
The world with some development. 
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" Were this not well, to bide mine hour, 
Tho' watching from a ruin'd tower 
How grows the day of human power ? " 

" The highest-mounted mind," he said, 
*' Still sees the sacred morning spread 
The silent summit overhead. 

" Will thirty seasons render plain 
Those lonely lights that still remain. 
Just breaking over land and main ? 

" Or make that morn, from his cold crown 
And crystal silence creeping down. 
Flood with full daylight glebe and town ? 

" Forerim thy peers, thy time, and let 
Thy feet, millenniums hence, be set 
In midst of knowledge, dream'd not yet. 

" Thou hast not gain'd a real height, 
Nor art thou nearer to the light, 
Because the scale is infinite. 

" 'T were better not to breathe or speak. 
Than cry for strength, remaining weak. 
And seem to find, but still to seek. 

" Moreover, but to seem to find 
Asks what thou lackest, thought resign'd, 
A healthy frame, a quiet mind." 

I said, " When I am gone away, 
' He dared not tarry,' men will say, 
Doing dishonor to my clay." 
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" This is more vile," he made reply, 
" To breathe and loathe, to live and sigh. 
Than once from dread of pain to die. 

" Sick art thou — a divided will 
Still heaping on the fear of ill 
The fear of men, a coward still. 

" Do men love thee ? Art thou so bound 
To men, that how thy name may sound 
Will vex thee lying underground ? 

" The memory of the wither'd leaf 
In endless time is scarce more brief 
Than of the garner'd Autumn-sheaf. 

" Go, vexed Spirit, sleep in trust; 
The right ear, that is fiU'd with dust, 
Hears little of the false or just." 

" Hard task, to pluck resolve," I cried, 
" From emptiness and the waste wide 
Of that abyss, or scornful pride ! 

" Nay — rather yet that I could raise 
One hope that warm'd me in the days 
While still I yearn'd for human praise. 

" When, wide in soul and bold of tongue. 
Among the tents I paused and sung. 
The distant battle flash'd and rung. 

" I sung the joyful Paean clear, 
And, sitting, burnish'd without fear 
The brand, the buckler, and the spear — 
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" Waiting to strive a happy strife, 
To war with falsehood to the knife, 
And not to lose the good of life — 

** Some hidden principle to move. 
To put together, part and prove. 
And mete the bounds of hate and love — 

" As far as might be, to carve out 
Free space for every human doubt, 
That the whole mind might orb about — 

" To search thro' all I felt or saw, 
The springs of life, the depths of awe. 
And reach the law within the law : 

" At least, not rotting like a weed, 
But, having sown some generous seed. 
Fruitful of further thought and deed, 

" To pass, when Life her light withdraws, 
Not void of righteous self applause. 
Nor in a merely selfish cause — 

" In some good cause, not in mine own. 
To perish, wept for, honor'd, known, 
And like a warrior overthrown ; 

" Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears. 
When, soil'd with noble dust, he hears 
His country's war-song thrill his ears : 

" Then dying of a mortal stroke, 
What time the foeman's line is broke, 
And all the war is roll'd in smoke." 
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" Yea ! " said the voice, " thy dream was good, 
While thou abodest in the bud. 
It was the stirring of the blood. 

" If H^-ture put not forth her power 
About the opening of the flower. 
Who is it that could live an hour? 

" Then comes the check, the change, the fall. 
Pain rises up, old pleasures pall. 
There is one remedy for all. 

" Yet hadst thou, thro' enduring pain, 
Link'd month to month with such a chain 
Of knitted purport, all were vain. 

** Thou hadst not between death and birth 
Dissolved the riddle of the earth. 
So were thy labor little-worth. 

" That men with knowledge merely play'd, 
I told thee — hardly nigher made, 
Tho' scaling slow from grade to grade ; 

^^ Much less this dreamer, deaf and blind, 
Named man, may hope some truth to find, 
That bears relation to the mind. 

" For every worm beneath the moon 
Draws different threads, and late and soon 
Spins, toiling out his own cocoon. 

" Cry, faint not : either Truth is bom 
Beyond the polar gleam forlorn. 
Or in the gateways' of the mom. 
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" Cry, faint not, climb : the summits slope 
Beyond the furthest flights of hope. 
Wrapt in dense cloud from base to cope. 

^' Sometimes a little comer shines, « 

As over rainy mist inclines 
A gleaming crag with belts of pines. 

" I will go forward, sayest thou, 
I shall not fail to find her now. 
Look up, the fold is on her brow. 

" If straight thy track, or if oblique. 
Thou Imow'st not. Shadows thou dost strike. 
Embracing cloud, Ixion-like; 

" And owning but a little more 
Than beasts, abidest lame and poor. 
Calling thyself a little lower 

" Than angels. Cease to wail and brawl 1 
Why inch by inch to darkness crawl? 
There is one remedy for all." 

" O dull, one-sided voice," said I, 
" Wilt thou make everything a lie. 
To flatter me that I may die ? 

" I know that age to age succeeds. 
Blowing a noise of tongues and deeds, 
A dust of systems and of creeds. 

" I cannot hide that some have striven. 
Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The joy that mixes man with Heaven ; 
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" Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream ; 

" But heard, by secret transport led, 
Ev'n in the chamels of the dead. 
The murmur of the fountain-head — 

" Which did accomplish their desire. 
Bore and f orebore, and did not tire, 
Like Stephen, an unquenched fire. 

" He heeded not reviling tones. 
Nor sold his heart to idle moans, 
Tho' cursed and scorned, and bruised with stones : 

" But looking upward, full of grace, 
He pray'd, and from a happy place 
God's glory smote him on the face." 

The sullen answer slid betwixt : 
" Not that the groimds of hope were fix'd, 
The elements were kindlier mix'd." 

I said, " I toil beneath the curse, 
But, knowing not the universe, 
I fear to slide from bad to worse. 

^^ And that, in seeking to undo 
One riddle, and to find the true, 
I knit a himdred others new : 

" Or, that this anguish fleeting hence, 
Unmanacled from bonds of sense, 
Be fix'd and froz'n to permanence : 
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" For I go, weak from suffering here ; 
Naked I go, and void of cheer : 
What is it that I may not fear? '* 

" Consider well," the voice replied, 
^^ His face, that two hours since hath died ; 
Wilt thou find passion, pain, or pride ? 

" Will he obey when one commands ? 
Or answer should one press his hands ? 
He answers not, nor understands. 

^^ His palms are folded on his breast : 
There is no other thing expressed 
But long disquiet merged in rest. 

" His lips are very mild and meek : 
Tho' one should smite him on the cheek. 
And on the mouth, he will not speak. 

" His little daughter, whose sweet face, 
He kiss'd, taking his last embrace. 
Becomes dishonor to her race — 

^' His sons grow up that bear his name. 
Some grow to honor, some to shame, — 
But he is chill to praise or blame. 

" He will not hear the north-wind rave. 
Nor, moaning, household shelter crave, 
From winter rains that beat his grave. 

" High up the vapors fold and swim ; 
About him broods the twilight dim : 
The place he knew forgetteth him." 
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" If all be dark, vague voice," I said, 
" These things are wrapt in doubt and dread. 
Nor canst thou show the dead are dead. 

'^ The sap dries up : the plant declines. 
A deeper tale my heart divines. 
Know I not Death? the outward signs ? 

" I found him when my years were few ; 
A shadow on the graves I knew, 
And darkness in the village yew. 

" From grave to grave the shadow crept : 
In her still place the morning wept : 
Touch'd by his feet the daisy slept. 

" The simple senses crowned his head : 
* Omega ! thou art Lord,' they said, 
^We find no motion in the dead.' 

" Why, if man rot in dreamless ease. 
Should that plain fact, as taught by these. 
Not make him sure that he shall cease ? 

" Who forged that other influence. 
That heat of inward evidence. 
By which he doubts against the sense ? 

" He owns the fatal gift of eyes. 
That read his spirit blindly wise. 
Not simple as a thing that dies. 

" Here sits he shaping wings to fly : 
His heart forebodes a mystery : 
He names the name Eternity. 
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" That type of Perfect in his mind 
In Nature can he nowhere find. 
He sows himself on every wind. 

" He seems to hear a Heavenly Friend 
And thro' thick veils to apprehend 
A labor working to an end. 

" The end and the beginning vex 
His reason : many things perplex, 
With motions, checks, and counterchecks. 

'^ He knows a baseness in his blood 
At such strange war with something good, 
He may not do the thing he would. 

" Heaven opens inward, chasms yawn. 
Vast images in glimmering dawn, 
Half shown, are broken and withdrawn. 

" Ah ! sure within him and without. 
Could his dark wisdom find it out. 
There must be answer to his doubt. 

" But thou canst answer not again. 
With thine own weapon art thou slain, 
Or thou wilt answer but in vain. 

" The doubt would rest, I dare not solve. 
In the same circle we revolve. 
Assurance only breeds resolve." 

As when a billow, blown against, 

Falls back, the voice with which I fenced 

A little ceased, but recommenced : 
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" Where wert thou when thy father play'd 
In his free field, and pastime made, 
A merry boy in sun and shade ? 

" A merry boy they called him then, 
He sat upon the knees of men 
In days that never come again. 

" Before the little ducts began 
To feed thy bones with lime, and ran 
Their course, till thou wert also man : 

" Who took a wife, who rear'd his race. 
Whose wrinkles gather'd on his face, 
Whose troubles number with his days : 

" A life of nothings, nothing worth. 
From that first nothing ere his birth 
To that last nothing under earth ! " 

" These words," I said, " are like the rest, 
No certain clearness, but at best 
A vague suspicion of the breast : 

" But if I grant, thou might'st defend 
The thesis which thy words intend — 
That to begin implies to end ; 

" Yet how should I for certain hold. 
Because my memory is so cold. 
That I first was in human mould ? 

" I cannot make this matter plain, 
But I would shoot, howe'er in vain, 
A random arrow from the brain. 
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*' It may be that no life is found, 
Which only to one engine bound 
Falls off, but cycles always round. 

" As old mythologies relate, 
Some draught of Lethe might await 
The slipping thro' from state to state. 

" As here we find in trances, men 
Forget the dream that happens then, 
Until they fall in trance again. 

" So might we, if our state were such 
As one before, remember much. 
For those two likes might meet and touch. 

" But, if I lapsed from nobler place, 
Some legend of a fallen race 
Alone might hint of my disgrace ; 

" Some vague emotion of delight 
In gazing up an Alpine height. 
Some yearning toward the lamps of night. 

" Or if thro' lower lives I came — 
Tho' all experience past became 
Consolidate in mind and frame — 

" I might forget my weaker lot ; 
For is not our first year forgot ? 
The haunts of memory echo not. 

" And men, whose reason long was blind, 
From cells of madness unconfined, 
Oft lose whole years of darker mind. 
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" Much more, if first I floated free, 
As naked essence, must I be 
Incompetent of memory : 

" For memory dealing but with time. 
And he with matter, could she climb 
Beyond her own material prime ? 

" Moreover, something is or seems. 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams — 

*' Of something felt, like something here ; 
Of something done, I know not where ; 
Such as no language may declare." 

The still voice laugh'd. " I talk," said he, 
" Not with thy dreams. Suffice it thee 
Thy pain is a reality." 

" But thou," said I, " hast miss'd thy mark. 
Who sought'st to wreck my mortal ark. 
By making aU the horizon dark. 

" Why not set forth, if I should do 
This rashness, that which might ensue 
With this old soul in organs new ? 

" Whatever crazy sorrow saith. 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly long'd for death. 

" 'T is life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
O life, not death, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that I want." 
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I ceased, and sat as one forlorn. 
Then said the voice, in quiet scorn, 
" Behold, it is the Sabbath mom." 

And I arose, and I released 

The casement, and the light increased 

With freshness in the dawning east. 

Like soften'd airs that blowing steal. 
When meres begin to uncongeal. 
The sweet church bells began to peal. 

On to God's house the people prest : 
Passing the place where each must rest. 
Each enter'd like a welcome guest. 

One walk'd between his wife and child. 
With measured footfall firm and mild. 
And now and then he gravely smiled. 

The prudent partner of his blood 
Lean'd on him, faithful, gentle, good. 
Wearing the rose of womanhood. 

And in their double love secure, 
The little maiden walk'd demure. 
Pacing with downward eyelids pure. 

These three made unity so sweet. 
My frozen heart began to beat. 
Remembering its ancient heat. 

I blest them, and they wander'd on : 
I spoke, but answer came there none : 
The dull and bitter voice was gone. 
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A second voice was at mine ear, 

A Kttle whisper silver-clear, 

A murmur, " Be of better cheer." 

As from some blissful neighborhood, 
A notice faintly understood, 
' I see the end, and know the good." 

A little hint to solace woe, 
A hint, a whisper breathing low, 
' I may not speak of what I know." 

Like an ^olian harp that wakes 

No certain air, but overtakes 

Far thought with music that it makes : 

Such seem'd the whisper at my side : 
' What is it thou knowest, sweet voice ? " I cried. 
'A hidden hope," the voice replied : 

So heavenly-toned, that in that hour 
From out my sullen heart a power 
Broke, like the rainbow from the shower. 

To feel, altho' no tongue can prove. 
That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love. 

And forth into the fields I went. 
And Nature's living motion lent 
The pulse of hope to discontent. 

I wonder'd at the bounteous hours. 
The slow result of winter showers : 
You scarce could see the grass for flowers. 
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I wonder'd, while I paced along : 

The woods were fill'd so full with song, 

There seem'd no room for sense of wrong. 

So yarioasly seem'd all things wrought, 
I marvell'd how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought ; 

And wherefore rather I made choice 
To commune with that barren voice, 
Than him that said, " Rejoice ! rejoice ! " 
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ANALYSIS OF THE TWO VOICES. 



The question in this poem is the question of the ages : 
" Is life worth living ? " It is, once more, the hatUe be- 
tween pessimisD^ and optimism. ^^ Man, thou pendulum 
betwixt a smile and a tear." Every life is a constant vibra- 
tion between the two extremes of a smile and a tear. Freed 
from cares and troubles, on a bright morning one feels that 
life is worth living ; but ere the day wears away, and cares 
and weariness come with o'erspreading clouds, one is in- 
clined to exclaim with Schopenhauer that life is a business 
that does n't pay expenses. Such is the refrain in Ecclesi- 
astes. Addison's " Vision of Mirza " is a rally over the de- 
spondency of life. And Shakespeare has treated the same 
problem in Hamlet. 

^ To be, or not to be : that is the question : 
Whether 't is nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them. To die ; to sleep ; 
No more ; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, 't is a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished." 

Hamlet could not dispose of the matter so easily as did 
Ophelia. In him the conscience against suicide was much 
stronger, and he battled back and forth most piteously, mak- 
ing it seem, as some have thought, that Hamlet had a weak 
and vacillating will. But such is only a seeming ; for the 
poet's purpose lies in another direction. There could be 
little worthy of attention in the idealization of a weak will. 
Hamlet presents the struggle of a quickened conscience 
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against suicide. The old Roman disposed of the matter 
easily. If he did not wish to play at the game of life he 
thought it perfectly proper to withdraw. His life he con- 
sidered as his own, to do with it what he pleased ; and if he 
found the cost to exceed the profit there was hut one logical 
solution of the problem. But we have grown into the feel- 
ing that life is too sacred to be disposed of even by the 
owner. Hamlet represents the working of the new con- 
science : — 

'^ O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew ! 
Or that the Everlasting had not fix'd 
His canon 'gainst self -slaughter I O God ! God ! 
How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable, 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! " 

Tennyson's " Two Voices " is an effort to release this ter- 
rible strain in every human life. It is well to observe here 
that literary selections fall into two great classes ; namely, 
those which set forth a positive striving for an ideal, and 
those which represent a battling with some evil which in- 
vades life, and which will destroy it if the evil is not over- 
come. Bereavement enters the household, and the afflicted 
must overcome it, or it will overcome them. In " The Day 
is Done " Longfellow is striving to rise above the " cares 
which infest the day." But in " Excelsior " and in " The 
Building of the Ship " he exhibits man in the positive strug- 
gle to realize his ideal. In either case, and in all literature, 
there is always a question of life and death ; in the one a 
positive movement towards the ideal ; in the other, an effort 
to hold firmly against opposing forces. In "Locksley 
Hall " and in " In Memoriam " we have splendid examples 
of battling successfully against one of the many forms in 
which life may be invaded. Even in " Break, break, break," 
in which there seems to be no effort to overcome grief, but 
rather to intensify it, the relief is in the very fact of inten- 
sifying and expressing it. In the poem now before us we 
have a sharply fought contest with an invading foe, repre- 
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sented by the first voice. In this poem, as in " Locksley 
Hall " and " In Memoriam," the condition of mind at the 
outset, which gives motive to the poem, is clearly announced, 
as is also the victory in each. In " Locksley Hall," the life 
of a ^' youth sublime " was thrown into wild agitation by a 
disappointment in love ; but after due course of struggling 
the poet announces the victory : — 

" O, I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set. 
Ancient founts of inspiration well thro' all my fancy yet." 

" The Two Voices " begins in the feeling that — 

" Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be ? " 

The poem rises to victory in the sentiment expressed in 
the last seven stanzas, — a victory which begins to manifest 
itself several stanzas earlier. 

" So variously seem'd all things wrought 
I maryeU'd how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought." 

Such is the bondage felt by every soul, and such is the 
freedom it constantly strives to attain. That this theme is 
also fundamental in life appears when we consider that it 
determines whether man shall cling to life or yield it up. 
In it man is brought face to face with the problem of his 
own existence. It calls for a decision whether life shall be 
assumed hopefully and lived out manfully, or whether the 
man will shrinkingly and cowardly reject it all. But though 
the battle lead to the verge of suicide, it is certain that the 
quality of life depends on whether life be felt to be a 
burden or felt to be beautiful and good, and the joy of it 
altogether triumphant over the pain. This theme is differ- 
ent in kind from those already considered, but it reaches 
the same depth of life as the others. 

The theme is highly idealized ; the struggle is exception- 
ally intense. The spirit is at first utterly cast down, but at 
the conclusion is wholly triumphant. Besides, the constant 
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swing of life from pessimism to optimism seldom brings 
one to such close quarters as are represented in the poem. 
Intense idealization is Tennyson's characteristic ; as in 
" Enoch Arden." 

This selection addresses itself to the emotions, although 
the poem has its basis in logical argument. The intellect 
is firmly engaged, but the emotional tension is still more 
marked. The poem may be properly called a philosophical 
poem ; and, like ^' In Memoriam," it requires a special intel- 
lectual effort to read it. One cannot read this poem in the 
relaxed mood of the hammock, on account both of its close 
thought and of its intense feeling. Tennyson thought that 
poets usually took the world too easy. His theory was to 
write but little, but make that little intense. He said to an 
interviewer : " It is not the bulk ; it is not the bulk." In- 
tensity of feeling is his characteristic ; and while he thinks 
deeply, he is always trying to solve an emotional problem. 
He is a philosophic poet rather than a poetic philosopher. 

The embodiment is Tennyson himself; hence this is a 
lyric poem. Or, rather, the embodiment is the reader him- 
self ; for when a lyric poet says " I," he means to have the 
reader say " I." When Longfellow says, " My life is cold 
and dark and dreary," he expects the reader to put himself 
in the place of the writer, and say of himself, " My life," 
etc. The poet would not have the bad taste to parade his 
grief before the public, except in so far as that grief is 
claimed by the public. The " I " of a lyric poem is the 
" I " of humanity, as Tennyson explains his use of it in " In 
Memoriam." Lyric poetry is, therefore, the most sub- 
jective style of poetry. 

The two voices are the projection of the conflicting ele- 
ments in the nature of every individual. Hence the poem 
might be regarded as a soliloquy. Tennyson argues with 
himself. That the second voice may be shown as having an 
ideal victory, it is necessary that the first voice make the 
strongest possible argument in favor of suicide ; which 
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may be observed to be the case, as the argument is being 
examined. 

The theme is exhibited by the process of narration, 
through the subordinate process of argumentation. The 
important matter is the change which the feeling under- 
goes. The change as a whole has already been indicated. 
First, the pessimistic voice is victorious, and Tennyson 
weeps so bitterly that for a moment he cannot argue fur- 
ther. 

" I would haye said, * Thou canst not know/ 

But my fall heart, that worked below, 

Rain'd thro' my sight its overflow." 

And now the voice feels even more certain of its ground 
than at the outset ; for what was there put as a question is 
now positively affirmed : — 

'' Thou art so steep' d in misery, 
Surely 'twere better not to be." 

" Thine ang^uish will not let thee sleep, 
Nor any train of reason keep ; 
Thou canst not think, but thou wilt weep.'* 

The weeping continues for a time. " I wept, * Tho' I 
should die,' " etc. , Note, by the way, the peculiar state- 
ment; Tennyson says that he wept the reply. In due 
course of the poem Tennyson gains his composure, and be- 
gins to hold his own with the voice. And now the voice 
seems a little baffled. 

" As when a billow, blown against. 
Falls back, the voice with which I fenced 
A little ceased, but recommenced." 

From this time forward Tennyson rapidly gains firm 
standing and cheerful mood. In the conclusion he is so 
full of life and hope that he even wonders why he had ever 
commmied with " that barren voice." 

'^ So variously seem'd all things wrought, 
I marvell'd how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought." 
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He takes counsel now wholly of the second voice, and finds 
life so beautiful and good that he can anchor no more by 
a gloomy thought. The second voice gives " the pulse of 
hope to discontent." The poem is thus a movement of feel- 
ing, and a movement of utter dejection to inspiring hope. 

As already indicated, this movement of feeling is by an 
argument for and against suicide. The steps in this argu- 
ment should be noted, in reference to the emotional move- 
ment outlined above. 

Voice. Because of the misery of life, is not death prefer- 
able to life ? and would it not be well to take thy life ? 
[The voice merely raises the question ; may itself be a little 
doubtful of its own position.] 

/. No ; I am so wonderfully made. What you say may 
be true, but I must not destroy that which is so wonderfully 
made. [The I does not dispute the suggestion that the 
misery of life exceeds its joys ; and hence has yet no stand- 
ing ground for hope.] 

Voice. The dragon-fly is wonderfully made ; you can be 
spared on that ground. 

/. But man crowns the cycles through which nature ran ; 
he has dominion in the head and breast. He is most won- 
derfully made, and should not be destroj^d, however full of 
misery he may be. 

Voice. You are self-blinded by your pride ; you ought 
not to assume that there are no beings more stately in a 
hundred million spheres. You cannot cling to life simply 
to preserve the highest form of creation. 

Note also what the I thought of, which the voice did not 

offer : — 

" It spake, moreover, in my mind : 
Tho' thou wert scatter'd to the -wind, • 

Yet is there plenty of the kind." 

That is, I thought myself that even if man were the high- 
est form of creation, there are plenty more like myself, and 
I could be spared. [The I did not choose to help the voice 
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in an argument against the I. The point in the above 
stanza shows that the I felt its own argument giving way.] 

L But every individual is different from every other. 
K I am not the highest in the scale — the most wonderfully 
made, I am unlike every other individual ; and must not 
destroy myself, for I add something to the world. 

Voice, Then thou art deficient — deficient to the extent 
to which you are unlike everything else. Can you argue 
self-preservation because of your deficiency ? [This argu- 
ment is based on the fact that likenesses are more funda- 
mental than differences.] Will the world be any the less if 
your difference were cancelled ? 

/. " Thou canst not know." [This is what the I would 
have said, but here ends the first movement in the argu- 
ment. The I can find no way out in the direction taken. 
That grief overbalances joy is not questioned ; and with 
this, that death would be a relief. It is maintained only 
that for certain external theoretical considerations he felt 
it his duty not to destroy the wonderful and the peculiar 
individual. He weeps now because there seems to be no 
further excuse ; and having tacitly admitted the preponder- 
ance of misery in life, he is brought to the pitiful situation 
in which the head eannot help the heart out. The instinct 
of his being rebels against suicide, but he is unable to give 
a rational account of the matter. The voice is now fur- 
nished with a clinching argument in the weeping.] 

Voice. I am sure, now, of what was only a question at 
the outset, that "'twere better not to be." You cannot 
think without weeping. 

/. Yes, I admit it all, but things change, and my sick- 
ness may take a turn. If I take my life I miss my chance. 
[Note that the I admits the sickness. No reason now for 
keeping life, but hoping for a turn, as it is not worth the 
having. Such an argument cannot stop the weeping. And 
as the sickness is admitted, the voice has only to insist on its 
being incurable.] 
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Voice, ^^ What drug can make a withered palsy cease to 
shake?" [The I sinks again, and can only weep the 
reply.] 

/. If I were dead the joy of life would still continue all 
ahout. [This does not seem to be intended so much as an 
argument in itself as the introduction to a new one which 
now opens.] 

Voice, But you will sooner or later have to die, and 
then the life of the world will move on as if nothing had 
happened. 

/. The world is a development ; I think it worth while 
to remain and to see what I may of human development 
[Tennyson is the poet of human progress. In " Locksley 
Hall" he has rapt visions of the progress of the race. 
"Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay." 
Such, also, is one of the leading ideas in " In Memoriam."] 

Voice, , But the scale is infinite, and you can gain no real 
height. You may seem to find, but it is all delusion ; 
you are only seeking. [The I seems to take this as a valid 
argument ; for how little on an infinite scale could be ob- 
served in a human lifetime ! If this were all, not enough 
worth remaining to see. Thus ends the second round of 
argument.] 

/. If I should take my life, men will accuse me of cow- 
ardice, and of dishonoring myself. 

Voice, It is more vile to loathe thy life and fear to die 
than to take thy life. " The fear of men, a coward still." 
What men think of thee cannot trouble thee when thou art 
dead. 

/. The hopes and visions of my youth still persuade 
me that life is good ; from that I take resolve. [Tenny- 
son uses the same means of rally in " Locksley Hall." He 
makes much of his youthful inspiration, and now gives 
us a glimpse of the most generous and sublime plan and 
purpose that could stir a young heart. This should be fully 
worked out, beginning with " Nay," and closing with " And 
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all the^war is roll'd in smoke." This is the poet's first 
bold stroke for victory in the poem. To this point he 
seems to be acting on the defensive ; now he strikes out to 
overcome his antagonist.] 

Voice. This is all good enough as a generous hope of 
youth, but a change comes when pain takes the place of 
pleasure ; and there is but one remedy. And if you could 
endure pain under such high purport, you cannot dissolve 
" the riddle of the earth." I have told you that the scale 
is infinite. Besides, you have no test of truth ; you may 
not know whether you embrace clouds ; you are crawling 
inch by inch to darkness. '' There is one remedy for all." 

/. Everything is not a lie. Some have achieved calm and 
heavenly joy. Besides, since I do not know the universe, 
I might make bad worse. [Thus, too, Hamlet argues : — 

** The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of."] 

Voice. There can be no question but that the dead have 
peace and quiet. 

" There is no other thing express' d 
But long disquiet merged in rest.'' 

/. Thou " canst not show the dead are dead." There 
is something in man that doubts against the evidence of the 
senses. The heart forebodes an eternity. In nature the 
perfect he craves cannot be found. [Let this argument be 
worked out in detail, for it is the one which staggers the 
voice.] 

Voice, Thou hadst a beginning, and therefore must have 
an ending. 

/. But I may not have first been in "human mould." 
Life may be a cycling always round. [Let this argument 
be followed, to, " Such as no language may declare."] 

Voice. But you are dreaming ; your pain is a reality. 

I. You have missed the mark by making the horizon 
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dark; why do you not tell what good would come after 
death, when the soul had new organs? You have made 
death end all ; and man desires life, not death. 

" Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly long'd for death. 

" *T is life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
O life, not death, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that I want." 

This is a conclusive argument, and the voice ceases fur- 
ther effort. George Macdonald has the hero of one of his 
novels, Donal Grant, say, in the victorious moment of a 
great conflict, that the cure of all the ills of life is more 
life. The soul craves more, not less, life. Hence the mis- 
sion of Christ : " I am come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly." In fit connec- 
tion with this point the Sabbath morning is introduced, and 
" a second voice was at mine ear," and " the dull and bitter 
voice was gone." And now there was a new hope. 

" From out my sullen heart a power 
Broke, like the rainbow from the shower." 

This hope in Christianity is the chief means of victory in 
" In Memoriam." That poem swings frequently around to 
the Christmas time. So that after all the victory is not in 
argument, but in faith and feeling. He wishes — 

^* To feel, altho' no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love." 

n. 

Tennyson, while the poet of deepest thought, is also the 
poet of sweetest music. This poem, however, is not so in- 
formed with the musical element as the bugle song in ** The 
Princess," " Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington," 
" Locksley Hall," and others. This poem is quite simple in 
its rhythm and rhyme, yet somewhat peculiar in the latter. 
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Note the rhythmical recurrence of " There is one remedy 
for all." This suggests the Hebraic element so conspicuous 
in some other poems by Tennyson, and also in some of 
Longfellow's. It is the rhythmical swing of the thought 
rather than the form. The second half of each line of the 
Psalms repeats the meaning of the first half ; as, '* The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament show- 
eth his handiwork." Such " rhythmical fulness " is prom- 
inent in " The Courtship of Miles Standish," and in " The 
Charge of the Light Brigade." 

This poem is not rich in allusion. Explain those which 
may be found. 

The chief merit of style is the success with which close 
truth is thrown into concrete form. The argument is fully 
illuminated. The very peculiar merit is in the closest grasp- 
ing of the thought in the briefest statement and imagery. 
Intensity of conception is the great point with Tennyson. 
He, too, squeezes meaning into a phrase with an hydraulic 
press. He does not state his figures in the full form of 
comparison, in similes and metaphors, but speaks allegori- 
cally ; that is, he presents the minor term of comparison, 
leaving the reader to supply the major term. This gives 
tension to the language, and appeals strongly to the self-ac- 
tivity of the reader. As an example of this, note — 

" And I arose, and I released 
The casement, and the light increased 
With freshness in the dawning east.*' 

How beautifully he mirrors in this, without telling the reader 
what he is mirroring, the dawning light of Christianity. We 
cannot but take the hint from what follows. 
Note the same again in the following : — 

** Were this not well, to bide mine hour, 
Tho' watching from a ruin'd tower 
How grows the day of human power ? " 

He gives splendid imagery of the thought here, but the 
reader is left to supply the thought. How much more effec- 
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tive than if he had made the explicit comparison of the 
simile, or even the metaphor ! The allegorical figure is decid- 
edly hest when there is a fair chance for the reader to take 
the hint. The metaphor may be used when it is absolutely 
necessary to be more explicit than the mere statement of 
the imagery, the minor term of comparison; and if still 
more explicitness is desirable, the simile should be used. 
Tennyson in his close style runs many a risk, but he thus 
becomes most delightful reading for those who have their 
eyes open to hidden meanings. It requires a high degree 
of energy to interpret Tennyson ; that is, a high degree of 
free self-activity ; hence a great part of the charm in his 
writings. 

Space forbids the analysis of the figures of this poem ; 
but it is hoped that the student will analyze them quite com- 
pletely. Especially should those figures — the imagery — 
be fixed in mind which are markedly sunbursts of truth. 

In conclusion let it be observed that the close tension in 
the theme — the sharp set-to between Tennyson and the 
voice — requires the closest possible style of expression. 
The soul girt up for the one is in fit condition for the other. 
The short, quick stanza and verse arise in the same way. 
The style of the poem fosters the energetic mood necessary 
to the victory of feeling for which the poem stands. Once 
more, a poem is a unit ; it is all style, or it is all theme, as 
you like. Every element in the style must reinforce the 
theme ; and the theme incarnates itself in the style. 
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SELF-RELIANCE. 

" Ne te qusBsiyeris extra." 
By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
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*■ Man is his own star ; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate ; 
Nothing to him falls early or too late. 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still." 

Epilogue to Beaumont and Fletcher's Honest Man's Fortune, 

Cast the bantling on the rocks. 
Suckle him with the she-wolf's teat. 
Wintered with the hawk and fox. 
Power and speed be hands and feet. 
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I READ the other day some verses written by an 
eminent painter which were original and not conven- 
tional. The soul always hears an admonition in such 
lines, let the subject be what it may. The sentiment 
Uiey instil is of more value than any thought they 
may contain. To believe your own thought, to be- 
lieve that what is true for you in your private heart 
is true for all men, — that is genius. Speak your 
latent conviction, and it shall be the universal sense ; 
for the inmost in due time becomes the outmost, and 
our first thought is rendered back to us by the trum- 
pets of the Last Judgment. Familiar as the voice of 
the mind is to each, the highest merit we ascribe to 
Moses, Plato, and Milton is that they set at naught 
books and traditions, and spoke not what men, but 
what they thought. A man should learn to detect 
and watch that gleam of light which flashes across his 
mind from within, more than the lustre of the firma- 
ment of bards and sages. Yet he dismisses without 
notice his thought, because it is his. In every work 
of genius we recognize our own rejected thoughts ; 
they come back to us with a certain alienated majesty. 
Great works of art have no more affecting lesson for 
us than this. They teach us to abide by our spon- 
taneous impression with good-humored inflexibility 
then most when the whole cry of voices is on the 
other side. Else to-morrow a stranger will say with 
masterly good sense precisely what we have thought 
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and felt all the time, and we shall be forced to tatke 
with shame our own opinion from another. 

There is a time in every man's education when he 
arrives at the conviction that envy is ignorance ; that 
imitation is suicide ; that he must take himself for 
better for worse as his portion ; that though the wide 
universe is full of good, no kernel of nourishing corn 
can come to him but through his toil bestowed on that 
plot of ground which is given to him to tilL The 
power which resides in him is new in nature, and 
none but he knows what that is which he can do, nor 
does he know until he has tried. Not for nothing 
one face, one character, one fact, makes much impres- 
sion on him, and another none. This sculpture in 
the memory is not without preestablished harmony. 
The eye was placed where one ray should fall, that it 
might testify of that particular ray. We but half 
express ourselves, and are ashamed of that divine idea 
which each of us represents. It may be safely trusted 
as proportionate and of good issues, so it be faithfully 
imparted, but God will not have his work made mani- 
fest by cowards. A man is relieved and gay when 
he has put his heart into his work and done his best ; 
but what he has said or done otherwise shall give him 
no peace. It is a deliverance which does not deliver. 
In the attempt his genius deserts him ; no muse be- 
friends ; no invention, no hope. 

Trust thyself : every heart vibrates to that iron 
string. Accept the place the divine providence has 
found for you, the society of your contemporaries, the 
connection of events. Great men have always done 
so, and confided themselves childlike to the genius of 
their age, betraying their perception that the abso- 
lutely trustworthy was seated at their heart, working 
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through their hands, predominating in all their being. 
And we are now men, and must accept in the highest 
mind the same transcendent destiny ; and not minors 
and invalids in a protected corner, not cowards fleeing 
before a revolution, but guides, redeemers, and bene- 
factors, obeying the Almighty effort and advancing 
on Chaos and the Dark. 

What pretty oracles nature yields us on this text 
in the face and behavior of children, babes, and even 
brutes ! That divided and rebel mind, that distrust 
of a sentiment because our arithmetic has computed 
the strength and means opposed to our purpose, these 
have not. Their mind being whole, their eye is as 
yet unconquered, and when we look in their faces we 
are disconcerted. Infancy conforms to nobody ; all 
conform to it ; so that one babe commonly makes four 
or five out of the adults who prattle and play to it. 
So God has armed youth and puberty and manhood 
no less with its own piquancy and charm, and made 
it enviable and gracious and its claims not to be put 
by, if it will stand by itself. Do not think the youth 
has no force, because he cannot speak to you and me. 
Hark ! in the next room his voice is sufficiently clear 
and emphatic. It seems he knows how to speak to 
his contemporaries. Bashful or bold then, he will 
know how to make us seniors very unnecessary. 

The nonchalance of boys who are sure of a dinner, 
and would disdain as much as a lord to do or say 
aught to conciliate one, is the healthy attitude of 
human nature. A boy is in the parlor what the pit 
is in the playhouse ; independent, irresponsible, look- 
ing out from his corner on such people and facts as 
pass by, he tries and sentences them on their merits, 
in the swift, summary way of boys, as good, bad, in- 
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teresting, silly, eloquent, troublesome. He dumbers 
himself never about consequences, about interests ; he 
gives an independent, genuine verdict. You must 
court him ; he does not court you. But the man is 
as it were clapped into jail by his consciousness. As 
soon as he has once acted or spoken with eclat he is 
a committed person, watched by the sympathy or the 
hatred of hundreds, whose affections must now enter 
into his account. There is no Lethe for this. Ah, 
that he could pass again into his neutrality ! Who 
can thus avoid all pledges and, having observed, 
observe again from the same unaffected, unbiased, 
uubribable, unaffrighted innocence, — must always be 
formidable. He would utter opinions on all passing 
affairs, which, being seen to be not private but neces- 
sary, would sink like darts into the ear of men and 
put them in fear. 

These are the voices which we hear in solitude, but 
they grow faint and inaudible as we enter into the 
world. Society everywhere is in conspiracy against 
the manhood of every one of its members. Society is 
a joint-stock company, in which the members agree, 
for the better securing of his bread to each share- 
holder, to surrender the liberty and culture of the 
eater. The virtue in most request is conformity. 
Self-reliance is its aversion. It loves not realities and 
creators, but names and customs. 

Whoso would be a man, would be a nonconformist. 
He who would gather immortal palms must not be 
hindered by the name of goodness, but must explore if 
it be goodness. Nothing is at last sacred but the 
integrity of your own mind. Absolve you to yourself, 
and you shall have the suffrage of the world. I re- 
member an answer which when quite young I was 
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prompted to make to a valued adviser who was wont 
to importmie me with the dear old doctrines of the 
church. On my saying, " What have I to do with the 
sacredness of traditions, if I live wholly from within?" 
my friend suggested, — " But these impulses may be 
from below, not from above." I replied, "They do 
not seem to me to be such ; but if I am the Devil's 
child, I will live then from the Devil." No law can 
be sacred to me but that of my nature. Good and 
bad are but names very readily transferable to that or 
this ; the only right is what is after my constitution ; 
the only wrong what is against it. A man is to 
carry himself in the presence of all opposition as if 
everything were titular and ephemeral but he. I am 
ashajned to think how easily we capitulate to badges 
and names, to large societies and dead institutions. 
Every decent and well-spoken individual affects and 
sways me more than is right. I ought to go upright 
and vital, and speak the rude truth in all ways. If 
malice and vanity wear the coat of philanthropy, shall 
that pass ? If an angry bigot assumes this bountiful 
cause of Abolition, and comes to me with his last news 
from Barbadoes, why should I not say to him, " Go 
love thy infant; love thy wood-chopper; be good- 
natured and modest; have that grace; and never 
varnish your hard, uncharitable ambition with this 
incredible tenderness for black folk a thousand miles 
off. Thy love afar is spite at home." Rough and 
graceless would be such greeting, but truth is hand- 
somer than the affectation of love. Your goodness 
must have some edge to it, — else it is none. The 
doctrine of hatred must be preached, as the counterac- 
tion of the doctrine of love, when that pules and 
whines. I shun father and mother and wife and 
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brother when my genius calls me. I would write on 
the lintels of the door-post, Whim. I hope it is some- 
what better than whim at last, but we cannot spend 
the day in explanation. Expect me not to show 
cause why I seek or why I exclude company. Then 
again, do not tell me, as a good man did to-day, of my 
obligation to put all poor men in good situations. 
Are they my poor? I tell thee, thou foolish philan- 
thropist, that I grudge the dollar, the dime, the cent I 
give to such men as do not belong to me and to whom 
I do not belong. There is a class of persons to whom 
by aU spiritual affinity I am bought and sold; for 
them I will go to prison if need be ; but your miscel- 
laneous popular charities ; the education at college of 
fools ; the building of meeting-houses to the vain end 
to which many now stand ; alms to sots, and the 
thousandfold Relief Societies; — though I confess with 
shame I sometimes succumb and give the doUar, it is 
a wicked dollar, which by and by I shall have the 
manhood to withhold. 

Virtues are, in the popular estimate, rather the 
exception than the rule. There is the man and his 
virtues. Men do what is called a good action, as some 
piece of courage or charity, much as they would pay 
a fine in expiation of daily non-appearance on parade. 
Their works are done as an apology or extenuation of 
their living in the world, — as invalids and the insane 
pay a high board. Their virtues are penances. I do 
not wish to expiate, but to live. My life is for itself 
and not for a spectacle. I much prefer that it should 
be of a lower strain, so it be genuine and equal, than 
that it should be glittering and unsteady. I wish it 
to be sound and sweet, and not to need diet and 
bleeding. I ask primary evidence that you are a 
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man, and refuse this appeal from tlie man to his 
actions. I know that for myself it makes no differ- 
ence whether I do or forbear those actions which are 
reckoned excellent. I cannot consent to pay for a 
privilege where I have intrinsic right. Few and mean 
as my gifts may be, I actually am, and do not need 
for my own assurance or the assurance of my fellows 
any secondary testimony. 

What I must do is all that concerns me, not what 
the people think. This rule, equally arduous in actual 
and in intellectual life, may serve for the whole dis- 
tinction between greatness and meanness. It is the 
harder because you will always find those who think 
they know what is your duty better than you know it. 
It is easy in the world to live after the world's opinion ; 
it is easy in solitude to live after our own ; but the 
great man is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps 
with perfect sweetness the independence of solitude. 

The objection to conforming to usages that have 
become dead to you is that it scatters your force. It 
loses your time and blurs the impression of your char- 
acter. If you maintain a dead church, contribute to 
a dead Bible-society, vote with a great party either 
for the government or against it, spread your table 
like base housekeepers, — under aU these screens I 
have difficulty to detect the precise man you are : and 
of course so much force is withdrawn from your 
proper life. But do your work, and I shall know 
you. Do your work, and you shall reinforce yourself. 
A man must consider what a blindman's-buff is this 
game of conformity. If I know your sect I anticipate 
your argument. I hear a preacher announce for his 
text and topic the expediency of one of the institu- 
tions of his church. Do I not know beforehand that 
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not possibly can he say a new and spontaneous word ? 
Do I not know that with all this ostentation of ex- 
amining the grounds of the institution he will do no 
such thing? Do I not know that he is pledged to 
himself not to look but at one side, the permitted side, 
not as a man, but as a parish minister ? He is a re- 
tained attorney, and these airs of the bench are the 
emptiest affectation. Well, most men have bound 
their eyes with one or another handkerchief, and at- 
tached themselves to some one of these communities 
of opinion. This conformity makes them not false in 
a few particulars, authors of a few lies, but false in 
all particulars. Their every truth is not quite true. 
Their two is not the real two, their four not the real 
four ; so that every word they say chagrins us and we 
know not where to begin to set them right. Mean- 
time nature is not slow to equip us in the prison uni- 
form of the party to which we adhere. We come to 
wear one cut of face and figure, and acquire by de- 
grees the gentlest asinine expression. There is a 
mortifying experience in particular, which does not 
fail to wreak itself also in the general history; I 
mean "the foolish face of praise," the forced smile 
which we put on in company where we do not feel at 
ease, in answer to conversation which does not interest 
us. The muscles, not spontaneously moved but moved 
by a low usurping wilfulness, grow tight about the out- 
line of the face, with the most disagreeable sensation. 
For nonconformity the world whips you with its 
displeasure. And therefore a man must know how to 
estimate a sour face. The bystanders look askance 
on him in the public street or in the friend's parlor. 
If this aversation had its origin in contempt and re- 
sistance like his own he might well go home with a 
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sad countenance ; but the sour faces of the multitude, 
like their sweet faces, have no deep cause, but are put 
on and off as the wind blows and a newspaper directs. 
Yet is Uie discontent of the multitude more formidable 
than that of the senate and the college. It is easy 
enough for a firm man who knows the world to brook 
the rage of the cultivated classes. Their rage is de- 
corous and prudent, for they are timid, as being nrery 
vulnerable themselves. But when to their feminine 
rage the indignation of Uie people is added, when the 
ignorant and the poor are aroused, when the unintelli- 
gent brute force that lies at the bottom of society is 
made to growl and mow, it needs the habit of mag- 
nanimity and religion to treat it godlike as a trifle of 
no concernment. 

The other terror that scares us from self-trust is 
our consistency ; a reverence for our past act or word 
because the eyes of others have no other data for com- 
puting our orbit than gux past acts, and we are loath 
to disappoint them. 

But why should you keep your head over your 
shoulder? Why drag about this corpse of your mem- 
ory, lest you contradict somewhat you have stated in 
this or that public place ? Suppose you should con- 
tradict yourself ; what then ? It seems to be a rule 
of wisdom never to rely on yoiur memory alone, 
scarcely even in acts of pure memory, but to bring 
the past for judgment into the thousand-eyed present, 
and live ever in a new day. In your metaphysics you 
have denied personality to the Deity, yet when the 
devout motions of the soul come, yield to them heart 
and life, though they should clothe God with shape 
and color. Leave your theory, as Joseph his coat in 
the hand of the harlot, and flee. 
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A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, adored by little statesmen and philosophers 
and divines. With consistency a great soul has sim- 
ply nothing to do. He may as well concern himself with 
his shadow on the wall. Speak what you think now 
in hard words, and to-morrow speak what to-morrow 
thinks in hard words again, though it contradict every 
thing you said to-day. — " Ah, so you shall be sure to 
be misunderstood." — Is it so bad then to be misimder- 
stood ? Pythagoras was misunderstood, and Socrates, 
and Jesus, and Luther, and Copernicus, and Galileo, 
and Newton, and every pure and wise spirit that ever 
took flesh. To be great is to be misunderstood. 

I suppose no man can violate his nature. All the 
sallies of his will are rounded in by the law of his be- 
ing, as the inequalities of Andes and Himmaleh are 
insignificant in the curve of the sphere. Nor does 
it matter how you gauge and try him. A character 
is like an acrostic or Alexandrian stanza, — read it 
forward, backward, or across, it still spells the same 
thing. In this pleasing contrite wood-life which God 
allows me, let me record day by day my honest thought 
without prospect or retrospect, and, I cannot doubt, 
it will be found symmetrical, though I mean it not and 
see it not. My book should smell of pines and re- 
sound with the hum of insects. The swallow over my 
window should interweave that thread or straw he car- 
ries in his bill into my web also. We pass for what 
we are. Character teaches above our wills. Men 
imagine that they communicate their virtue or vice 
only by overt actions, and do not see that virtue or 
vice emit a breath every moment. 

There will be an agreement in whatever variety of 
actions, so they be each honest and natural in their 
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hour. For of one will, the actions will be harmonious, 
however unlike they seem. These varieties are lost 
sight of at a little distance, at a little height of 
thought. One tendency unites them all. The voy- 
age of the best ship is a zigzag line of a hundred 
tacks. See the line from a sufficient distance, and it 
straightens itself to the average tendency. Your gen- 
uine action will explain itself and will explain your 
other genuine actions. Your conformity explains no- 
thing. Act singly, and what you have already done 
singly will justify you now. Greatness appeals to 
the future. If I can be firm enough to-day to do 
right and scorn eyes, I must have done so much right 
before as to defend me now. Be it how it will, do 
right now. Always scorn appearances and you always 
may. The force of character is cumulative. All the 
foregone days of virtue work their health into this. 
What makes the majesty of the heroes of the senate 
and the field, which so fills the imagination ? The 
consciousness of a train of great days and victories 
behind. They shed an united light on the advancing 
actor. He is attended as by a visible escort of angels. 
That is it which throws thunder into Chatham's voice, 
and dignity into Washington's port, and America into 
Adams's eye. Honor is venerable to us because it is 
no ephemera. It is always ancient virtue. We wor- 
ship it to-day because it is not of to-day. We love it 
and pay it homage because it is not a trap for our love 
and homage, but is self-dependent, self-derived, and 
therefore of an old immaculate pedigree, even if shown 
in a young person. 

I hope in these days we have heard the last of con- 
formity and consistency. Let the words be gazetted 
and ridiculous henceforward. Instead of the gong for 
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dinner, let us hear a whistle from the Spartan fife. 
Let us never bow and apologize more. A great man 
is coming to eat at my house. I do not wish to please 
him; I wish that he should wish to please me. I 
will stand here for humanity, and though I would 
make it kind, I would make it true. Let us affront 
and reprimand the smooth mediocrity and squalid con- 
tentment of the times, and hurl in the face of custom 
and trade and office, the fact which is the upshot of 
all history, that there is a great responsible Thinker 
and Actor working wherever a man works; that a 
true man belongs to no other time or place, but is 
the centre of things. Where he is, there is nature. 
He measures you and all men and all events. Ordi- 
narily, everybody in society reminds us of somewhat 
else, or of some other person. Character, reality, re- 
minds you of nothing else ; it takes place of the whole 
creation. The man must be so much that he must 
make all circumstances indifferent. Every true man 
is a cause, a country, and an age ; requires infinite 
spaces and numbers and time fully to accomplish his 
design ; — and posterity seem to follow his steps as a 
train of clients. A man Caesar is born, and for ages 
after we have a Roman Empire. Christ is bom, and 
millions of minds so grow and cleave to his genius 
that he is confounded with virtue and the possible of 
man. An institution is the lengthened shadow of one 
man; as, Monachism, of the Hermit Antony; the 
Reformation, of Luther ; Quakerism, of Fox ; Metho- 
dism, of Wesley; Abolition, of Clarkson. Scipio, 
Milton called "the height of Rome;" and all his- 
tory resolves itself very easily into the biography of a 
few stout and earnest persons. 

Let a man then know his worth, and keep things 
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under his feet. Let him not peep or steal, or skulk 
up and down with the air of a charity-boy, a bastard, 
or an interloper in the world which exists for him. 
But the man in the street, finding no worth in himself 
which corresponds to the force which built a tower or 
sculptured a marble god, feels poor when he looks on 
these. To him a palace, a statue, or a costly book 
have an alien and forbidding air, much like a gay 
equipage, and seem to say like that, " Who are you, 
sir ? " Yet they all are his, suitors for his notice, 
petitioners to his faculties that they will come out and 
take possession. The picture waits for my verdict; it 
is not to command me, but 1 am to settle its claims to 
praise. That popular fable of the sot who was picked 
up dead-drunk in the street, carried to the duke's 
house, washed and dressed and laid in the duke's bed, 
and, on his waking, treated with all obsequious cere- 
mony like the duke, and assured that he had been in- 
sane, owes its popularity to the fact that it symbolizes 
so weU the state of man, who is in the world a sort of 
sot, but now and then wakes up, exercises his reason, 
and finds himself a true prince. 

Our reading is mendicant and sycophantic. In 
history our imagination plays us false. Kingdom and 
lordship, power and estate, are a gaudier vocabulary 
than private John and Edward in a small house and 
common day's work; but the things of life are the 
same to both ; the sum total of both is the same. 
Why all this deference to Alfred and Scanderbeg and 
Gustavus ? Suppose they were virtuous ; did they 
wear out virtue ? As great a stake depends on your 
private act to-day as followed their public and re- 
nowned steps. When private men shall act with 
original views, the lustre will be transferred from the 
actions of kings to those of gentlemen. 
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The world has been instructed by its kings, who 
have so magnetized the eyes of nations. It has been 
taught by this colossal symbol the mutual reverence 
that is due from man to man. The joyful loyalty 
with which men have everywhere suffered the king, 
the noble, or the great proprietor to walk among them 
by a law of his own, make his own scale of men and 
things and reverse theirs, pay for benefits not with 
money but with honor, and represent the law in his 
person, was the hieroglyphic by which they obscurely 
signified their consciousness of their own right and 
comeliness, the right of every man. 

The magnetism which all original action exerts is 
explained when we inquire the reason of self-trust. 
Who is the Trustee ? What* is the aboriginal Self, 
on which a imiversal reliance may be grounded? 
What is the nature and power of that science-baffling 
star, without parallax, without calculable elements, 
which shoots a ray of beauty even into trivial and 
impure actions, if the least mark of independence 
appear ? The inquiry leads us to that source, at once 
the essence of genius, of virtue, and of life, which we 
call Spontaneity or Instinct. We denote this primary 
wisdom as Intuition, whilst all later teachings are 
tuitions. In that deep force, the last fact behind 
which analysis cannot go, all things find their com- 
mon origin. For the sense of being which in calm 
hours rises, we know not how, in the soul is not 
diverse from things, from space, from light, from time, 
from man, but one with them and proceeds obviously 
from the same source whence their life and being also 
proceed. We first share the life by which things 
exist, and afterwards see them as appearances in na- 
ture and forget that we have shared their cause. 
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Here is the fountain of action and of thought. Here 
are the lungs of that inspiration which giveth man 
wisdom and which cannot he denied without impiety 
and atheism. We lie in the lap of immense intelli- 
gence, which makes us receivers of its truth and 
organs of its activity. When we discern justice, when 
we discern truth, we do nothing of ourselves, but 
allow a passage to its beams. If we ask whence this 
comes, if we seek to pry into the soul that causes, all 
philosophy is at fault. Its presence or its absence is 
all we can affirm. Every man discriminates between 
the voluntary acts of his mind and his involuntary per- 
ceptions, and knows that to his involuntary percep- 
tions a perfect faith is due. He may err in the 
expression of them, but he knows that these things 
are so, like day and night, not to be disputed. My 
wilful actions and acquisitions are but roving ; — the 
idlest reverie, the faintest native emotion, command 
my curiosity and respect. Thoughtless people contra- 
dict as readily the statement of perceptions as of 
opinions, or rather much more readily; for they do 
not distinguish between perception and notion. They 
fancy that I choose to see this or that thing. But 
perception is not whimsical, but fatal. If I see a 
trait, my children will see it after me, and in course 
of time all mankind, — although it may chance that 
no one has seen it before me. For my perception of 
it is as much a fact as the sun. 

The relations of the soul to the divine spirit are so 
pure that it is profane to seek to interpose helps. It 
must be that when God speaketh he should communi- 
cate, not one thing, but all things ; should fill the 
world with his voice ; should scatter forth light, 
nature, time, souls, from the centre of the present 
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thought; and new date and new create the whole. 
Whenever a mind is simple and receives a divine 
wisdom, old things pass away, — means, teachers, 
texts, temples fall; it lives now, and absorbs past 
and future into the present hour. All things are 
made sacred by relation to it, — one as much as 
another. All things are dissolved to their centre by 
their cause, and in the universal miracle petty and 
particular miracles disappear. If, therefore, a man 
claims to know and speak of God and carries you 
backward to the phraseology of some old mouldered 
nation in another country, in another world, believe 
him not. Is the acpm better than the oak which is 
its fulness and completion ? Is the parent better than 
the child into whom he has cast his ripened being ? 
Whence, then, this worship of tlie past ? The centu- 
ries are conspirators against the sanity and authority 
of the soul. Time and space are but physiological 
colors which the eye makes, but the soul is light: 
where it is, is day ; where it was, is night ; and his- 
tory is an impertinence and an injury if it be any- 
thing more than a cheerful apologue or parable of my 
being and becoming. 

Man is timid and apologetic ; he is no longer up- 
right ; he dares not say " I think," " I am," but quotes 
some saint or sage. He is ashamed before the blade 
of grass or the blowing rose. These roses under my 
window make no reference to former roses or to better 
ones; they are for what they are; they exist with 
God to-day. There is no time to them. There is 
simply the rose ; it is perfect in every moment of its 
existence. Before a leaf -bud has burst, its whole life 
acts ; in the full-blown flower there is no more ; in the 
leafless root there is no less. Its nature is satisfied 
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and it satisfies nature in all moments alike. But man 
postpones or remembers ; he does not live in the pres- 
ent, but with reverted eye laments the past, or, heed- 
less of the riches that surround him, stands on tiptoe 
to foresee the future. He cannot be happy and strong 
until he too lives with nature in the present, above 
time. 

This should be plain enough. Yet see what strong 
intellects dare not yet hear God himself unless he 
speak the phraseology of I know not what David, or 
Jeremiah, or PauL We shall not always set so great 
a price on a few texts, on a few lives. We are like 
cluldren who repeat by rote the sentences of gran- 
dames and tutors, and, as they grow older, of the men 
of talents and character they chance to see, — painfully 
recollecting the exact words they spoke ; afterwards, 
when they come into the point of view which those 
had who uttered these sayings, they understand them 
and are willing to let the words go ; for at any time 
they can use words as good when occasion comes. If 
we live truly, we shall see truly. It is as easy for the 
strong man to be strong, as it is for the weak to be 
weak. When we have new perception, we shall gladly 
disburden the memory of its hoarded treasures as old 
rubbish. When a man lives with God, his voice shall 
be as sweet as the murmur of the brook and the rustle 
of the corn. 

And now at last the highest truth on this subject 
remains unsaid ; probably cannot be said ; for all that 
we say is the far-ofE remembering of the intuition. 
That thought by what I can now nearest approach to 
say it, is this. When good is near you, when you 
have life in yourself, it is not by any known or accus- 
tomed way; you shall not discern the footprints of 
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any other; you shall not see the face of man;^ou 
shall not hear any name ; — the way, the thought, the 
good, shall be wholly strange and new. It shall ex- 
clude example and experience. You take the way 
from man, not to man. All persons that ever existed 
are its forgotten ministers. Fear and hope are alike 
beneath it. There is somewhat low even in hope. In 
the hour of vision there is nothing that can be called 
gratitude, nor properly joy. The soul raised over 
passion beholds identity and eternal causation, per- 
ceives the self-existence of Truth and Right, and 
calms itself with knowing that all things go well. 
Vast spaces of nature, the Atlantic Ocean, the South 
Sea; long intervals of time, years, centuries, are of 
no account. This which I think and feel underlay 
every former state of life and circumstances, as it does 
underlie my present, and what is called life and what 
is called death. 

Life only avails, not the having lived. Power 
ceases in the instant of repose ; it resides in the mo- 
ment of transition from a past to a new state, in the 
shooting of the gulf, in the darting to an aim. This 
one fact the world hates : that the soul becomes ; for 
that forever degrades the past, turns all riches to 
poverty, all reputation to a shame, confounds the saint 
with the rogue, shoves Jesus and Judas equally aside. 
Why then do we prate of self-reliance ? Inasmuch as 
the soul is present there will be power not confident 
but agent. To talk of reliance is a poor external way 
of speaking. Speak rather of that which relies be- 
cause it works and is. Who has more obedience than 
I masters me, though he should not raise his finger. 
Round him I must revolve by the gravitation of spirits. , 
We fancy it rhetoric when we speak of eminent virtue. 
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We do not yet see that virtue is Height, and that a 
man or a company of men, plastic and permeable to 
principles, by the law of nature must overpower and 
ride all cities, nations, kings, rich men, poets, who are 
not. 

This is the ultimate fact which we so quickly reach 
on this, as on every topic, the resolution of all into 
the ever-blessed one. Self-existence is the attribute 
of the Supreme Cause, and it constitutes the measure 
of good by the degree in which it enters into all lower 
forms. All things real are so by so much virtue as 
they contain. Commerce, husbandry, hunting, whal- 
ing, war, eloquence, personal weight, are somewhat, 
and engage my respect as examples of its presence 
and impure action. I see^ the same law working in 
nature for conservation and growth. Power is, in 
nature, the essential measure of right. Nature suffers 
nothing to remain in her kingdoms which cannot help 
itself. The genesis and maturation of a planet, its 
poise and orbit, the bended tree recovering itself from 
the strong wind, the vital resources of every animal 
and vegetable, are demonstrations of the self-sufficing 
and therefore self -relying soul. 

Thus all concentrates : let us not rove ; let us sit at 
home with the cause. Let us stun and astonish the 
intruding rabble of men and books and institutions 
by a simple declaration of the divine fact. Bid the 
invaders take the shoes from off their feet, for God is 
here within. Let our simplicity judge them, and our 
docility to our own law demonstrate the poverty of 
nature and fortune beside our native riches. 

But now we are a mob. Man does not stand in 
awe of man, nor is his genius admonished to stay at 
home, to put itself in communication with the internal 
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oceaD, but it goes abroad to beg a cup of water of the 
urns of other men. We must go alone. I like the 
silent church before the service begins, better than 
any preaching. How far off, how cool, how chaste 
the persons look, begirt each one with a precinct or 
sanctuary ! So let us always sit. Why should we 
assume the faults of our friend, or wife, or father, or 
child, because they sit around our hearth, or are said 
to have the same blood? All men have my blood 
and I have all men's. Not for that will I adopt their 
petulance or folly, even to the extent of being ashamed 
of it. But your isolation must not be mechanical, but 
spiritual, that is, must be elevation. At times the 
whole world seems to be in conspiracy to importune 
you with emphatic trifles. Friend, client, child, sick- 
ness, fear, want, charity, all knock at once at thy 
closet door and say, — " Come out unto us." But keep 
thy state ; come not into their confusion. The power 
men possess to annoy me I give them by a weak curi- 
osity. No man can come near me but 'through my 
act. " What we love that we have, but by desire we 
bereave ourselves of the love." 

If we cannot at once rise to the sanctities of obedi- 
ence and faith, let us at least resist our temptations ; 
let us enter into the state of war and wake Thor and 
Woden, courage and constancy, in our Saxon breasts. 
This is to be done in our smooth times by speaking 
the truth. Check this lying hospitality and lying af- 
fection. Live no longer to the expectation of these 
deceived and deceiving people with whom we converse. 
Say to them, " O father, O mother, O wife, O brother, 
O friend, I have lived with you after appearances 
hitherto. Henceforward I am the truth's. Be it 
known unto you that henceforward I obey no law less 
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than the eternal law. I will have no covenants but 
proximities. I shall endeavor to nourish my parents, 
to support my family, to be the chaste husband of one 
wife, — but these relatioiis I must fill after a new and 
unprecedented way. I appeal from your customs. I 
must be myself. I cannot break myself any longer 
for you, or you. K you can love me for what I am, 
we shall be the happier. If you cannot, I will still 
seek to deserve that you should. I will not hide my 
tastes or aversions. I will so trust that what is deep 
is holy, that I will do strongly before the sun and 
moon whatever inly rejoices me and the heart ap- 
points. If you are noble, I will love you ; if you are 
not, I will not hurt you and myself by hypocritical at- 
tentions. If you are true, but not in the same truth 
with me, cleave to your companions ; I will seek my 
own. I do this not selfishly but humbly and truly. 
It is alike your interest, and mine, and all men's, 
however long we have dwelt in lies, to live in truth. 
Does this sound harsh to-day? You will soon love 
what is dictated by your nature as well as mine, and 
if we follow the truth it will bring us out safe at last." 
— But so may you give these friends pain. Yes, but 
I cannot sell my liberty and my power, to save their 
sensibility. Besides, all persons have their moments of 
reason, when they look out into the region of absolute 
truth; then will they justify me and do the same thing. 
The populace think that your rejection of popular 
standards is a rejection of all standard, and mere 
antinomianism ; and the bold sensualist will use the 
name of philosophy to gild his crimes. But the law 
of consciousness abides. There are two confessionals, 
in one or the other of which we must be shriven. 
You may fulfil your round of duties by clearing your- 
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self in the direct^ or in the- reflex way. Consider 
whether you have satisfied your relations to father, 
mother, cousin, neighbor, town, eat, and dog ; whether 
any of these can upbraid you. But I may also neglect 
this reflex standard and absolve me to myself. I 
have my own stern claims and perfect circle. It de- 
nies the name of duty to many offices that are called 
duties. But if I can discharge its debts it enables 
me to dispense with the popular code. If any one 
imagines that this law is lax, let him keep its com- 
mandment one day. 

And truly it demands something godlike in him 
who has cast off the common motives of humanity 
and has ventured to trust himself for a taskmaster. 
High be his heart, faithful his will, clear his sight, 
that he may in good earnest be doctrine, society, law, 
to himself, that a simple purpose may be to him as 
strong as iron necessity is to others ! 

If any man consider the present aspects of what is 
called by distinction society^ he will see the need of 
these ethics. The sinew and heart of man seem to be 
drawn out, and we are become timorous, desponding 
whimperers. We are afraid of truth, afraid of for- 
tune, afraid of death, and afraid of each other. Our 
age yields no great and perfect persons. We want 
men and women who shall renovate life and our social 
state, but we see that most natures are insolvent, can- 
not satisfy their own wants, have an ambition out of 
all proportion to their practical force and do lean and 
beg day and night continually. Our housekeeping is 
mendicant, our arts, our occupations, our marriages, 
our religion we have not chosen, but society has 
chosen for us. We are parlor soldiers. We shun 
the ruigged battle of fate, where strength is born. 
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If our young men miscarry in their first enterprises 
they lose all heart. If the young merchant fails, men 
say he is ruined. If the finest genius studies at one 
of our colleges and is not installed in an office within 
one year afterwards in the cities or suburbs of Boston 
or New York, it seems to his friends and to himself 
that he is right in being disheartened and in complain- 
ing the rest of his life. A sturdy lad from New 
Hampshire or Vermont, who in turn tries all the pro- 
fessions, who teams it^ farms it, peddles, keeps a 
school, preaches, edits a newspaper, goes to Congress, 
buys a township, and so forth, in successive years, 
and always, like a cat, falls on his feet, is worth a 
hundred of these city dolls. He walks abreast with 
his days and feels no shame in not " studying a pro- 
fession," for he does not postpone his life, but lives 
already. He has not one chance, but a himdred 
chances. Let a Stoic open the resources of man and 
tell men they are not leaning willows, but can and 
must detach themselves; that with the exercise of 
self -trust, new powers shall appear; that a man is 
the word made flesh, born to shed healing to the 
nations; that he should be ashamed of our compas- 
sion, and that the moment he acts from himself, toss- 
ing the laws, the books, idolatries, and customs out of 
the window, we pity him no more but thank and 
revere him ; — and that teacher shall restore the life of 
man to splendor and make his name dear to all 
history. 

It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance must 
work a revolution in all the offices and relations of 
men ; in their religion ; in their education ; in their 
pursuits ; their modes of living ; their association ; in 
their property ; in their speculative views. 
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1. In what prayers do men allow themselves ! That 
which they call a holy office is not so much as brave 
and manly. Prayer looks abroad and asks for some 
foreign addition to come through some foreign virtue, 
and loses itself in endless mazes of natural and super- 
natural, and mediatorial and miraculous. Prayer that 
craves a particular commodity, anything less than all 
good, is vicious. Prayer is the contemplation of the 
facts of life from the highest point of view. It is 
the soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant soul. It is 
the spirit of God pronouncing his works good. But 
prayer as a means to effect a private end is meanness 
and theft. It supposes dualism and not unity in 
nature and consciousness. As soon as the man is at 
one with God, he will not beg. He will then see 
prayer in all action. The prayer of the farmer kneel- 
ing in his field to weed it, the prayer of the rower 
kneeling with the stroke of his oar, are true prayers 
heard throughout nature, though for cheap ends. 
Caratach, in Fletcher's Bonduca, when admonished to 
inquire the mind of the god Audate, replies, — 

" His hidden meaning lies in our endeavors ; 
Our valors are our best gods." 

Another sort of false prayers are our regrets. Dis- 
content is the want of self-reliance : it is infirmity of 
will. Regret calamities if you can thereby help the 
sufferer; if not, attend your own work and already 
the evil begins to be repaired. Our sympathy is just 
as base. Wc come to them who weep foolishly and 
sit down and cry for company, instead of imparting to 
them truth and health in rough electric shocks, put- 
ting them once more in communication with their own 
reason. The secret of fortune is joy in our hands. 
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Welcome evermore to gods and men is the self-help- 
ing man. For him all doors are flimg wide ; him all 
tongues greet, all honors crown, all eyes follow with 
desire. Our love goes out to him and embraces him 
because he did not need it. We solicitously and 
apologetically caress and celebrate him because he 
held on his way and scorned our disapprobation. The 
gods love him because men hated him. " To the per- 
severing mortal," said Zoroaster, " the blessed Immor- 
tals are swift." 

As men's prayers are a disease of the will, so are 
their creeds a disease of the intellect. They say with 
those foolish Israelites, " Let not God speak to us, lest 
we die. Speak thou, speak any man with us, and we 
will obey." Everywhere I am hindered of meeting 
God in my brother, because he has shut his own tem- 
ple doors and recites fables merely of his brother's, or 
his brother's brother's God. Every new mind is a 
new classification. If it prove a mind of uncommon 
activity and power, a Locke, a Lavoisier, a Hutton, a 
Bentham, a Fourier, it imposes its classification on 
other men, and lo ! a new system. In proportion to 
the depth of the thought, and so to the number of 
the objects it touches and brings within reach of the 
pupil, is his complacency. But chiefly is this appar- 
ent in creeds and churches, which are also classifica- 
tions of some powerful mind acting on the elemental 
thought of duty and man's relation to the Highest. 
Such is Calvinism, Quakerism, Swedenborgism. The 
pupil takes the same delight in subordinating every- 
thing to the new terminology as a girl who has just 
learned botany in seeing a new earth and. new seasons 
thereby. It will happen for a time that the pupil 
will find his intellectual power has grown by the study 
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of his master's mind. But in all unbalanced minds 
the classification is idolized, passes for the end and 
not for a speedily exhaustible means, so that the walls 
of the system blend to their eye in the remote horizon 
with the walls of the universe ; the luminaries of 
heaven seem to them hung on the arch their master 
built. They cannot imagine how you aliens have any 
right to see, — how you can see. " It must be some- 
how that you stole the light from us." They do not 
yet perceive that light, unsystematic, indomitable, 
will break into any cabin, even into theirs. Let them 
chirp awhile and call it their own. If they are honest 
and do well, presently their neat new pinfold will be 
too strait and low, will crack, will lean, will rot and 
vanish, and the immortal light, all young and joyful, 
million-orbed, million-colored, will beam over the uni- 
verse as on the first morning. 

2. It is for want of self-culture that the supersti- 
tion of Traveling, whose idols are Italy, England, 
Egypt, retains its fascination for all educated Amer- 
icans. They who made England, Italy, or Greece ven- 
erable in the imagination, did so by sticking fast where 
they were, like an axis of the earth. In manly hours 
we feel that duty is our place. The soul is no traveller ; 
the wise man stays at home, and when his necessities, 
his duties, on any occasion call him from his house, or 
into foreign lands, he is at home still and shall make 
men sensible by the expression of his countenance 
that he goes, the missionary of wisdom and virtue, and 
visits cities and men like a sovereign and not like an 
interloper or a valet. 

I have no churlish objection to the circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe for the purposes of art, of study, and 
benevolence, so that the man is first domesticated, or 
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does not go abroad with the hope of finding somewhat 
greater than he knows. He who travels to be amused, 
or to get somewhat which he does not carry, travels 
away from himself, and grows old even in youth 
among old things. In Thebes, in Palmyra, his will 
and mind have become old and dilapidated as they. 
He carries ruins to ruins. 

Travelling is a fool's paradise. Our first journeys 
discover to us the indiflference of places. At home I 
dream that at Naples, at Rome, I can be intoxicated 
with beauty and lose my sadness. I pack my trunk, 
embrace my friends, embark on the sea and at last 
wake up in Naples, and there beside me is the stern 
fact, the sad self, unrelenting, identical, that I fled 
from. I seek the Vatican and the palaces. I affect 
to be intoxicated with sights and suggestions, but I 
am not intoxicated. My giant goes with me wherever 
I go. 

3. But the rage of travelling is a symptom of a 
deeper unsoundness affecting the whole intellectual 
action. The intellect is vagabond, and our system of 
education fosters restlessness. Our minds travel when 
our bodies are forced to stay at home. We imitate ; 
and what is imitation but the travelling of the mind ? 
Our houses are built with foreign taste ; our shelves 
are garnished with foreign ornaments ; our opinions, 
our tastes, our faculties, lean, and follow the Past and 
the Distant. The soul created the arts wherever they 
have flourished. It was in his own mind that the 
artist sought his model. It was an application of his 
own thought to the thing to be done and the condi- 
tions to be observed. And why need we copy the 
Doric or the Gothic model? Beauty, convenience, 
grandeur of thought and quaint expression are as near 
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to us as to any, and if the American artist will study 
with hope and love the precise thing to be done by 
him, considering the climate, the soil, the length of 
the day, the wants of the people, the habit and form 
of the government, he will create a house in which all 
these will find themselves fitted, and taste and senti- 
ment will be satisfied also. 

Insist on yourself ; never imitate. Your own gift 
you can present every moment with the cumulative 
force of a whole life's cultivation ; but of the adopted 
talent of another you have only an extemporaneous 
half possession. That which each can do best, none 
but his Maker can teach him. No man yet knows 
what it is, nor can, till that person has exhibited it. 
Where is the master who could have taught Shake- 
speare? Where is the master who could have in- 
structed Franklin, or Washington, or Bacon, or New- 
ton ? Every great man is a unique. The Scipionism 
of Scipio is precisely that part he could not borrow. 
Shakespeare will never be made by the study of 
Shakespeare. Do that which is assigned you, and you 
cannot hope too much or dare too much. There is at 
this moment for you an utterance brave and grand as 
that of the colossal chisel of Phidias, or trowel of the 
Egyptians, or the pen of Moses or Dante, but differ- 
ent from all these. Not possibly will the soul, all 
rich, all eloquent, with thousand-cloven tongue, deign 
to repeat itself ; but if you can hear what these patri- 
archs say, surely you can reply to them in the same 
pitch of voice; for the ear and the tongue are two 
organs of one nature. Abide in the simple and noble 
regions of thy life, obey thy heart and thou shalt repro- 
duce the Foreworld again. 

4. As our Religion, our Education, our Art look 
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abroad, so does our spirit of society. All men plume 
themselves on the improvement of society, and no 
man improves. 

Society never advances. It recedes as fast on one 
side as it gains on the other. It undergoes continual 
changes ; it is barbarous, it is civilized, it is chris- 
tianized, it is rich, it is scientific ; but this change is 
not amelioration. For everything that is given some- 
thing is taken. Society acquires new arts and loses 
old instincts. What a contrast between the well-clad, 
reading, writing, thinking American, with a watch, a 
pencil, and a bill of exchange in his pocket, and the 
naked New Zealander, whose property is a club, a 
spear, a mat, and an undivided twentieth of a shed to 
sleep und^r ! But compare the health of the two men 
and you shall see that the white man has lost his abo- 
riginal strength. If the traveller tell us truly, strike 
the savage with a broadaxe and in a day or two the 
flesh shall unite and heal as if you struck the blow 
into soft pitch, and the same blow shall send the white 
to his grave. 

The civilized man has built a coach, but has lost the 
use of his feet. He is supported on crutches, but 
lacks so much support of muscle. He has a fine 
Geneva watch, but he fails of the skill to tell the hour 
by the sun. A Greenwich nautical almanac he has, 
and so being sure of the information when he wants 
it, the man in the street does not know a star in the 
sky. The solstice he does not observe ; the equinox 
he knows as little ; and the whole bright calendar of 
the year is without a dial in his mind. His note- 
books impair his memory ; his libraries overload his 
wit ; the insurance-office increases the number of acci- 
dents ; and it may be a question whether machinery . 
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does not encumber ; whether we have not lost by re- 
finement some energy, by a Christianity entrenched in 
establishments and forms some vigor of wild virtue. 
For every Stoic was a Stoic; but in Christendom 
where is the Christian ? 

There is no more deviation in the moral standard 
than in the standard of height or bulk. No greater 
men are now than ever were. A singular equality 
may be observed between the great men of the first 
and of the last ages ; nor can all the science, art, re- 
ligion, and philosophy of the nineteenth century avail 
to educate greater men than Plutarch's heroes, three 
or four and twenty centuries ago. Not in time is 
the race progressive. Phocion, Socrates, Anaxagoras, 
Diogenes, are great men, but they leave no class. He 
who is really of their class will not be called by their 
name, but will be his own man, and in his turn the 
founder of a sect. The arts and inventions of each 
period are only its costume and do not invigorate men. 
The harm of the improved machinery may compensate 
its good. Hudson and Behring accomplished so much 
in their fishing-boats as to astonish Parry and Frank- 
lin, whose equipment exhausted the resources of sci- 
ence and art. Galileo, with an opera-glass, discov- 
ered a more splendid series of celestial phenomena 
than any one since. Columbus found the New World 
in an undecked boat. It is curious to see the periodical 
disuse and perishing of means and machinery which 
were introduced with loud laudation a few years or 
centuries before. The great genius returns to essen- 
tial man. We reckoned the improvements of the art of 
war among the triumphs of science, and yet Napoleon 
conquered Europe by the bivouac, which consisted of 
falling back on naked valor and disencumbering it of 
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all aids. The Emperor held it impossible to make a 
perfect army, says Las Casas, " without abolishing our 
arms, magazines, commissaries, and carriages, until, 
in imitation of the Boman custom, the soldier should 
receive his supply of corn, grind it in his hand-mill, 
and bake his bread himself." 

Society is a wave. The wave moves onward, but 
the water of which it is composed does not. The same 
particle does not rise from the valley to the ridge. Its 
unity is only phenomenal. The persons who make up 
a nation to-day, next year die, and their experience 
dies with them. 

And so the reliance on Property, including the reli- 
ance on governments which protect it, is the want of 
self-reliance. Men have looked away from them- 
selves and at things so long that they have come to 
esteem the religious, learned, and civil institutions as 
guards of property, and they depreciate assaults on 
these, because they feel them to be assaults on prop- 
erty. They measure their esteem of each other by 
what each has, and not by what each is. But a culti- 
vated man becomes ashamed of his property, out of 
new respect for his nature. Especially he hates what 
he has if he sees that it is accidental, — came to him 
by inheritance, or gift, or crime ; then he feels that 
it is not having ; it does not belong to him, has no root 
in him, and merely lies there because no revolution or 
no robber takes it away. But that which a man is, 
does always by necessity acquire ; and what the man 
acquires, is living property, which does not wait the 
beck of rulers, or mobs, or revolutions, or fire, or 
storm, or bankruptcies, but perpetually renews itself 
wherever the man breathes. " Thy lot or portion of 
life," said the Caliph Ali, "is seeking after thee; 
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therefore be at rest from seeking after it." Our de- 
pendence on these foreign goods leads us to our slav- 
ish respect for numbers. The political parties meet 
in numerous conventions ; the greater the concourse 
and with each new uproar of announcement, The 
delegation from Essex! The Democrats from New 
Hampshire ! The Whigs of Maine ! the young pa- 
triot feels himself stronger than before by a new thou- 
sand of eyes and arms. In like manner the reformers 
summon conventions and vote and resolve in multi- 
tude. Not so, O friends ! will the God deign to enter 
and inhabit you, but by a method precisely the reverse. 
It is only as a man puts o£F all foreigp support and 
stands alone that I see him to be strong and to pre- 
vail. He is weaker by every recruit to his banner. 
Is not a man better than a town ? Ask nothing of 
men, and, in the endless mutation, thou only firm col- 
mnn must presently appear the upholder of all that 
surrounds thee. He who knows that power is inborn, 
that he is weak because he has looked for good out of 
him and elsewhere, and, so perceiving, throws himself 
imhesitatingly on his thought, instantly rights him- 
self, stands in the erect position, commands his limbs, 
works miracles ; just as a man who stands on his feet 
is stronger than a man who stands on his head. 

So use all that is called Fortune. Most men gam- 
ble with her, and gain aU, and lose all, as her wheel 
roUs. But do thou leave as unlawful these winnings, 
and deal with Cause and Effect, the chancellors of 
God. In the Will work and acquire, and thou hast 
chained the wheel of Chance, and shalt sit hereafter 
out of fear from her rotations. A' political victory, a 
rise of rents, the recovery of your sick, or the return 
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of your absent friend, or some other favorable event 
raises your spirits, and you think good days are pre- 
paring for you. Do not believe it. Nothing can 
bring you peace but yourself. Nothing can bring you 
peace but the triumph of principles. 
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ANALYSIS OF SELF-RELIANCE. 



The theme here is directly named, and distinctly spoken 
too many times, — self-reliance. This fact raises the ques- 
tion whether this is purely a literary production, or whether 
it has didactic or oratorical character. Discourses are not 
made to be classified ; and it should give one no serious 
concern should he not be able to draw the line sharply on 
every selection he chances to deal with. A selection may 
in fact belong between the classes made on any basis of 
division. The same living object is studied both in the class 
of botany and in that of zo5logy. A man belongs pre- 
cisely neither to this party nor to that ; and without re- 
proach, it may be. Both Emerson's and Carlyle's writings 
are unique in character, — a kind of prose, poetry, and ora- 
tory all in one ; a sort of universal discourse in which all 
aims and methods are interfused. 

Emerson always champions the worth and self-activity of 
the individual. He believes in the divine right of kings, 
and further holds that every one is a king. He appeals to 
the truly heroic in character, as does Carlyle, whose " He- 
roes " is a fitting collateral study with " Self -Reliance." 

Emerson gives new emphasis to the categorical impera- 
tive of Kant, and with Fichte makes prominent the auton- 
omy of the spirit. He stands for self-activity against pas- 
sivity. He is at the extreme point from that other doctrine 
which puts man at the mercy of heredity and environment. 
No doubt it takes both theories to make the whole truth. 
Man determines and is determined. But he needs no en- 
couragement on the one side, as he does on the other. He 
is only too prone to yield to external forces; to take his 
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ease when high action is required. He finds ready excuse 
for his misconduct by admitting the supremacy of external 
forces. Man is man, a person and not a thing, just to the 
extent to which he asserts himself, — makes his own thought 
and deed prevail in the world. 

This selection arouses in one manly independence and 
pride of worth. While other selections of literature usually 
present an idealized victory in some conflict, as in the pre- 
ceding selection, this production nerves the spirit for what- 
ever conflict may arise. And this is generally true of 
Emerson's writings. It is notably so in " Compensation," 
which should be studied in connection with " Self -Reliance." 
Emerson strikes directly at the centre of life, and reaches 
the source of all its issues. He goes directly to the nature 
of the soul, as the source of the facts of life. He deals with 
the most serious and fundamental concerns of life. He is 
a spiritual tonic to the slow and impoverished blood, and 
heightens to an ideal degree pride in spiritual worth. No 
writer treats life in a more fundamental and universal way. 
The present theme is the soul itself. " To talk of reliance 
is a poor external way of speaking. Speak rather of that 
which relies because it works and is." His plea is for more 
soul, more virtue. His meaning is that the soul is the cen- 
tre of things. In this he is both idealist and transcenden- 
talist. His proposition is that a universal reliance should 
be grounded in the soul, rather than in external circum- 
stances. ^^ It is only as a man puts off all foreign support 
and stands alone that I see him to be strong and to prevail." 
There must be no reliance on property. " They measure 
their esteem of each other by what each has, and not by 
what each is." This strikes at a prevailing sentiment 
with which we are all familiar. Popularly men are esti- 
mated by what they have and not by what they are. Emer- 
son would not even wish to know what virtues a man has. 
" There is the man and his virtues. ... I ask primary 
evidence that you are a man, and refuse this appeal from 
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the man to his actions." Even prayer must not look for 
some foreign addition. " It is the soliloquy of a behold- 
ing and jubilant soul." 

The soul, in which all reliance must be placed, is life 
and action. It exists only in action and as action. And 
it must act according to its own nature and constitution. 
The soul is power in action. '' Inasmuch as the soul is 
present, there will be power not confident but agent." The 
more soul the more power. "Who has more obedience 
than I masters me, though he should not raise his finger. 
Round him I must revolve by the gravitation of spirits." 
Hence, " Whoso would be a man must be a nonconformist." 
Should he conform to the opinions of others, he does not 
respect his own self-activity, and violates his own essential 
nature. Mere conformity is lack of self-respect. Man can- 
not maintain true self-respect and " capitulate to badges and 
names, to large societies and dead institutions." One's self- 
active power is checked by striving to be consistent with the 
past self. " With consistency a great soul has simply nothing 
to do." It is the present self which acts, and it should act 
freely, — according to its present resources. Consistency 
with past actions and utterances necessarily leads to incon- 
sistency with the true self. At each moment the soul is a 
new power, has a new capacity for action ; and it must, to 
be true to itself, act up to its present capacity. Conform- 
ity and consistency are marks of a weak and cringing soul. 

And thus with all the items enumerated in the selection ; 
each illustrates that the soul to be true to itself must rely 
on itself, must account to itself for all that it does, or 
rather it is all that it does. It is really a plea for intensity 
and quantity of life. "The man must be so much that 
he must make all circumstances indifferent." He must so 
respect his worth that he will not violate his own constitu- 
tion, which ordains that he shall act fully and freely. 
" The only right is what is after my constitution ; the only 
wrong what is against it." He must account to himself 
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for everything, must absolve himself to himself. The 
law of his action is internally given, in his own nature, 
and not externally imposed. The whole is summed up in 
the thought that self-activity must not contradict itself ; and 
this is just what is done in the examples given by Emerson ; 
as, that of imitation. This arises from a lack of self- 
respect, of sense of worth, of dignity of life. " Let a man, 
then, know his worth, and keep things imder his feet." 

Put in another way, as Emerson frequently suggests, 
reliance on the true self is reliance on the divinity. His 
plea really is for " the deity to come out of hiding in every 
person and at every point." He speaks of a greater self- 
reliance as ^' a new respect for the divinity in man." He 
speaks of living in self-reliance as living with Gk)d. " When 
a man lives with God, his voice shall be as 5weet as the 
murmur of the brook and the rustle of the corn." With 
Emerson, to rely on one's own nature and constitution is to 
rely on God. " We but half express ourselves, and are 
ashamed of that divine idea which each of us represents." 
With these suggestions the student should follow the essay 
in detail, from the beginning to the close, and state the one 
proposition to which they all point. 

More and more it appears that Emerson is dealing with 
universal and fundamental experience in life, and that thus 
far he fills the requirement of literature, and of the highest 
grade of literature. There can be no question also but 
that the theme is entertained by the reader in a highly 
idealized form, and that the response is made in the form 
of feeling rather than simply by cognition. But each one 
must test this for himself. After reading the selection, I 
think each one will admit that it is not so much that he has 
gained any definite truth as that a new spirit of life has 
taken possession of him. The close form of logical truth 
Emerson cares little about. He submits truth immediately 
to the intuitions. This is the highest court of appeal. All 
questions are settled by the intuitive feelings. He does 
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not expound propositions in the ordinary way, as in didac- 
tic discourse, but states truth absolutely, and without proof. 
His writings are said to lack unity ; that one may as well 
read backwards as forwards. Let this be true, and it proves 
nothing so far as unity is concerned ; or, if anything, that 
there is the highest kind of unity. In speaking of a true 
character, Emerson says : ^' Nor does it matter how you 
gauge and try him. A character is like an acrostic or 
Alexandrian stanza, — read it forward, backward, or across, 
it still spells the same thing." So with a true work of art ; 
begin where you will, it still spells the same thing. The 
test of unity is easy. In reading " Self-Reliance " one never 
feels that he is wandering from the subject. He hits it at 
every stroke. Propositions are not logically chained to- 
gether, as in the ordinary expository processes, but each 
proposition states the truth anew and at the centre. There 
is no mistaking its unity, unless one be bent on finding a 
certain kind of unity or nothing. Besides, it must be re- 
membered that emotional unity does not require logical 
unity. A poem is not a logical whole, but an emotional 
whole. The appeal is here constantly made to the soul's 
intuition of itself. From this there is no variation. What 
more can be asked on the score of unity ? 

This selection is like " The Two Voices," in that it en- 
gages philosophical thinking ; and like it also, in that the 
head does not rob the heart of its blood. The feeling in 
both cases is farthest removed from sensuous literature. 
The feeling aroused is of the most rational ; so much so that 
it does not appeal to the popular mind. The culture which 
appreciates the joy of self-reliance is far removed from that 
which appreciates bright colors or sweet sounds. 

n. 

The selection is peculiar, in that there is no embodiment 
in which the ideal is realized. It has not the double char- 
acter found in the other selections analyzed, and as required 
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by the literary standiird set up in the ihtrodaction. The 
title is the theme, as already observed ; and not the objec- 
tive form of the theme, as in the other selections. There 
is something of the lyric element in it, however, as the 
reader is directly appealed to. Is it because this selection 
appeals so directly to the intuitions that the reader experi- 
ences the theme ideally without having it realized before 
him in an objective form ? It lays hold upon the reader 
directly. There is plenty of imagery in detail ; eaoh sepa- 
rate thought is fuUy mirrored. And since each separate 
thought presented contains the truth of the whole, the series 
of figures may be all that the manner of thought permits. 
Emerson strikes blow upon blow on the same point, but from 
different directions. Each thought striking at the centre, 
nothing can be done but to image variously. 

While one feels tempted to drop this selection from the 
category of literature, he cannot persuade himself that it is 
didactic discourse. It does not move by the ordinary dis- 
course process of description, narration, exposition, or ar- 
gumentation. There is no connection of parts by thought 
processes. Logical cohesion is whoUy wanting. Shall we 
call Carlyle and Emerson philosophers or poets ? or philo- 
sophical poets, or poetic philosophers ? Certainly their gen- 
eral spirit and purpose is idealistic, and therefore poetic. 
That their method is unique comes from the work they 
attempt to do ; namely, to turn the mind inward " to detect 
and watch that gleam of light which flashes across his mind 
from within, more than the lustre of the firmament of bards 
and sages." Beally, Emerson is not engaged in presenting 
abstract truth, but in clothing truth in flesh and blood. 
Lowell says that though he writes in prose he is essentially 
a poet. His purpose ever is to hold the ideal above the tur* 
moil of the lower life. 
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m. 

As noted above, while there is no general embodiment, 
the style is stnkingly concrete and figurative ; and with this 
should be put the close grasping of the thought in the man- 
ner of Tennyson as noted in tlie preceding analysis, but not 
with such intensity. " Trust thyself : every heart vibrates 
to that iron string." Note how closely the thought is packed 
and pictured in this : '^ Good heaven ! it is he ! It is that 
veiy lump of bashfulness and phlegm which for weeks has 
done nothing but eat when you were by, that now rolls out 
those words like bell-strokes." And again: "But why 
should you keep your head over your shoulder ? Why drag 
about this corpse of your memory ? " Also in these : " An 
institution b the lengthened shadow of one man." " For 
nonconformity the world whips you with its displeasure." 
" All the sallies of his will are rounded in by the law of his 
being, as the inequalities of Andes and Himmaleh are insig- 
nificant in the curve of the sphere." 

£merson, like Tennyson, uses the most condensed form 
of figure, the metaphorical and the allegorical ; also largely 
the figures of association, especially that in which the part 
is put for the whole, as the species for the genus. By this 
means he secures brevity and picturesque concreteness. " I 
pack my trunk, embrace my friends, embark on the sea, and 
at last wake up in Naples." Here is an enumeration of 
specific acts, instead of saying simply that he made the trip 
to Naples ; and the effect is good. '^ He has a fine Geneva 
watch, but he fails of the skill to tell the hour by the sun." 
So far as the fact is concerned it matters not what kind of 
a watch he has, but rhetorically there is a vast difference. 
He speaks of " the well-clad, reading, writing, thinking 
American, with a watch, a pencil, and a bill of exchange in 
his pocket." It would have been just as true to the thought 
to have said the civilized man, but there would have been 
great loss in imagery and power. 
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In this matter of the imagery, clothing the thought and 
making it visible and real to the eye, Emerson is poetic. In 
relation to this feature the student should study this selection 
in detail. The most characteristic thing, however, is the 
terse, pithy, and pungent phrase. Emerson's sentences fall 
like bell-strokes, borrowing his own phrase. His style is 
apothegmatic. 

A chief quality, also, is that of keeping the style in the 
background. ''He values the solid meaning of thought 
above the subtler meaning of style." He makes a direct 
effort to say the thing. There is no mark of insincerity in 
the style ; that is, it seems to exist wholly for the thought. 
If Tennyson sometimes suggests that his is conscious and 
labored elegance, Emerson suggests nothing one way or 
the other. Again the theme and the man form the style. 
^^ For us the whole life of the man is distilled in the clear 
drop of every sentence, and behind each word we divine the 
force of a noble character, the weight of a large capital of 
thinking and being." We might expect Emerson, when 
treating of Self-reliance, to value the solid meaning of 
thought above the subtler meaning of style; and hence, 
while being poetic, not to rise to the poetic height, but to 
some other. Hence one cares little for his style ; the mat- 
ter wholly engages him. This is the highest compliment, 
however, that one could pay to the style born of such a 
theme and purpose. The style is direct and self-reliant. 
The first sentence strikes the theme squarely, without apol- 
ogy or circumlocution. And thus to the end, as if each 
chance were the last. The style has the virility of the man. 
It consists in no one thing in particular, but its power and 
character as a whole are clearly defined. 

" Search for his eloquence in his books and you will per- 
chance miss it, but meanwhile you will find that it has kin- 
dled all your thoughts. For choice and pith of language 
he belongs to a better age than ours, and might rub shoul- 
ders with Fuller and Browne, — though he does use that 
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abominable word reliable. His eye for a fine, telling phrase 
that wiU carry trae is like that of a backwoodsman for a 
rifle ; and he will dredge you up a choice word from the 
mud of Cotton Mather himself. A diction at once so rich 
and 80 homely as his I know not where to match in these 
days of writing by the page ; it is like homespun doth-of- 
gold. The many cannot miss his meaning, and only the 
few can find it. It is the open secret of all true genius. It 
is wholesome to angle in those profound pools, though one 
be rewarded with nothing more than the leap of a fish that 
flashes his freckled side in the sun and as suddenly absconds 
in the dark and dreamy waters again. There is keen excite- 
ment, though there be no ponderable acquisition. If we 
carry nothing home in our baskets, there is ample gain in 
dilated lungs and stimulated blood." ^ 

1 LowelL 
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